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APIARY BUILDING AND PORTION OF THE APIARY OF THE KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AT MANHATTAN. 
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fa’. HEAR YE! 
Wea tres HEAR YE! 


You need our 1922 bee supply catalog more than ever 
before. Have you received one? Many new articles are 
listed for the saving of labor and greater honey produc- 


tion. Our attractive prices, superior quality and prompt 





service will always be appreciated by beekeepers. 





nS Tey 
\ ie feet een las aii . 
hs The FRED W.MUTH CO. } He AN ‘ ; 
ri AN emenmAm, Gone anh Send a list of your requirements 


RAO Ea Sa A 


Ol 


to us 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 








4 EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 
THE DIAMOND : ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 


Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers 


we A Supply Catalog. 
TCH C0. This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world 


(APIARY DEPT.) who make Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, 
mills and factories, and supply goods direct from the tree te 
MANUFACTURERS OF the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 


Beekeepers’ Supplies purchaser. 


CHICO, CAL., U.S.A The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced 
; supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
/ constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
Dadant’s incomparable Foundation vice. 
is always kept in stock. Western ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 
ously. tributors in the United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets.. Eastern beekeep- 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, 1331 Ocean Ave. ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.’s 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y._ supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1831 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SMOKER 


YOU OUGHT TO OWN 


‘ i ‘HE most important invention in beekeeping, as little 
can be accomplished without the Bee Smoker. 











The New Bingham Smoker is the most efficient and dur- 
able machine on the market. 


BIG SMOKE—WITH SHIELD The standard for over 40 years iu this and many foreign 
FIRE POT. 4x10 countries, and is the all important tool of the most exten- 
: sive honey producers of the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding and turned edges. 
The four larger sizes have hinged covers. The fire grate 
is of very substantial material, with an abundance of 
draft holes, the 4-inch size having 381 holes, equal to an 
opening 2 inches square. 


A valve in the beilows of the larger sizes makes the 
Smoker respond to the most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, including the Big 
Smoke, which is furnished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold more fuel, give 
more smoke, require filling less often, and are especially 
recommended to those who work with their bees several 
hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee supplies and ac- 
cessories. Special circular of all sizes of Bingham Smok- 
ers free for the asking. 


A.G.WOODMAN CoO. 


240 SCRIBNER AVE., N. W. | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 





LITTLE WONDER— 
DOCTOR—FIRE POT, 3%x7 ( ONQUEROR—FIKE POT 3x7 FIRE POT 3x5 
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(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 


Reason why our Prices are Reasonable 


1. Our supplies are brought to us in cargo lots by steamer from California through 
the Panama Canal. The resulting saving in freight cost is passed on to our customers. 


One Story Complete Dovetailed 
Hives 


. 


With metal telescope cover, inner cover, reversible bottom Hoffman frames, nails, 
rabbets. 


STANDARD SIZE 


I i a ies nisin man iveaimmeil $12.65 
ee cence ncn aan eanenecccewn $13.25 
JUMBO SIZE 
en I a ce ace a emma hemes $14.25 
FULL DEPTH HIVE BODIES 

frames, nails, rabbets. 
Sientend sine, aoate of Gen, TE: BD. GGreete ...... 222. n ccc ccccdnccccs $5.20 
Standard sise, crate of five, EK. D. 10-trame ...............2..-...4....- 5.85 
dae Mes, erate. of five, B.D. 10-trame.. =... in cok ne ke 6.85 


COMB HONEY SUPERS 


For 4x5x1 3% plain sections, including section holders, fence separators, 
springs, tins and nails. 


BE CE enc ce aa hn dred hin Oosnide psmee ean nih se ae $5.60 
Crate of five, K. D. 10-frame 


I i calc cheesiabeiae nannies aninds 100, $5.20; 500, $25.00 
I cc di i re-design dn lek concealed em tame ael 100, $4.30; 500, $21.00 
I sek diet ccdepasai-ab ieapncim tne dae alban tcnigoe pices iets snnis inde a ciadee mininatil 100, $5.80; 500, $28.00 


2 ; DIAMOND BRAND FOUNDATION 
Medium, 5 lbs. 68c lb.; 50 lbs. 65c lb. . Thin super, 5 lbs. 75c lb.; 50 lbs. 72c Ib. 


ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 


I a ale tcl tn bs silos tas idpsiec h denen ne ee aeaeabiaschiaebhad ad $5.00 box of 10 
EAL RS EE LS ROE ESO RT SOOO, 9 Nee leg $4.00'box of 10 


EEE oi OE See A, PaCS RN ae ge $6.00 box of 10 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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Bulletin Reviews ____ 298 and 326-8 % ¢ 
Diseased Bees Wanted ______-_-- 298 $ - 
The Extracting Season—R. F. + It is our opinion that tin cans have “hit the bottom.” Prices are 5 
OEE 22 ncccnssceonn 301 % far below last year. 2% lb. cans, 5 lb. and 10 Ib. pails furnished in % 
Laying Workers—G. A. Barbish__303 ¢ dust proof cartons of 100 and 50; also in re-shipping cases of 6, 12 ? 
BORA 022 e en nnsnn ee 304-5 ¢ and 24. Five-gallon cans in strong cases that will stand reshipping. ¢ 
agree 3 vinceielinaas $ Write for our prices, stating number and sizes wanted. : 
Season and Management—F. Dun- Xs 
a. 307 Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois £ 
Novel Selling Ideas—A. E. Bur- % : 4 
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EIN PR A <i ee a ee 314 4 Untested Queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00; 25, $20.00. + 
The Huber Letters _________--_- 315 £ Select untested, 1, $1.15; 6, $6.20; 12, $11.40; 25, $22.25. ‘4 
Labeling with Commercial Paste— % Select tested, $1.75 each. = 
E. G. LeStourgeon ___------- 316% ‘ ’ ‘ % 
Concerning Mites—H. E. Ewing__317 z Safe delivery and fullest satisfaction guaranteed. + 
Beekeepers by the Way --_------ 317. FRANK BORNHOFFER < 
Telescope Covers—L. H. Cobb---318 4 + 
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—John T. Bartlett _.____---- 318 





andi Goda. o.. HONEY CONTAINERS 


Ne i hs Se ER 319 We have some interesting prices to offer on honey containers. Send us a list of 
: your requirements and let us quote you our prices. 

Black Bees Again—Henry Bren- 2%-lb. cans in re-shipping cases of 24 and crates of 100 and 500. 

Set trey Sanh eaneer tae eee a 820 5-lb. pails in re-shipping cases of 12 and crates of 100 and 200. 

e i 10-Ib. pails in re-shipping cases of 6 and crates of 100. 
Editor’s Answers ~.--------- 320-21 1-gallon square or oblong cans pe 1h ine screw cap in boxes of 6. 

a . 1-gallon square or oblong cans with 1%-inch screw cap in crates of 100. 

— C: American Bred Queens 60-lb. square cans with 1}%-inch screw cap in cases of 2 cans. 

_—— annell — a a aoe ea mm man am a a ae 16-oz. round glass jars in reshipping cases of 2 dozen. 
Standard Hives—Nick Klein __..322 6%4-oz. tin top tumblers in re-shipping cases of 4 dozen. 
What’s in a Name?—H. B. Parks_323 Shipping cases for comb honey for any style sections in the 24-lb. or 12-lb. size. 
Limited Use of American Honey Send for our catalog showing full line of Bee Supplies. 


in United Kingdom --------- 325 AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 


lowa-Dakota Meeting ______-_--~- 326 


























News Notes -...........-. 325-329 

Summer Meetings ------------ 328 —ateateatoatnetnetoctoctoctoctoctocteateateatoateateetoetnetoetoctoctoctoctoetoetoagoateatoatoatoetoetoctoctoctoctoctoetoefoateatoatoatoatoateetectectoctoctectocte 
Crop and Market Reports -_---- 335 $ + 
$ z 
z + QUEENS QUEENS ; 
Lewis 4-Way Bee Escapes ¢ Ke 
$ KNIGHT’S THREE =: 
2 as 
: BANDED : 
7 oe 
72 b3 
$ 5s 
ms Give them a trial and be added to my book of KA 
= satisfied customers * 
ps a 
Four exits from supers. Fits all standard boards. J, y 4 
Springs of coppered steel. Made of substan- & PRICES FOR BALANCE OF SEASON: 4 
tial material. Price each 18c, postpaid. + 4 
Made by ? 1 Select untested ...~--- $1.00 ¥ 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY = 5 Select untested... .--- $4.75 4 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 5S 10 Select untested______-_ $8.50 4 
For Sale by All Dealers. £ Tested Queens ------ $2.00 each if 
+ a , ; 2 
¥ For larger quantities write for prices. ‘ 
x x 
- I have the bees, men and equipment to handle rush orders by re- $ 
@& turn mail. Pure mating and satisfaction guaranteed. It is left with ss 
+ customer to say what is satisfaction. No disease. + 
7. ix 
oe oo 

; 
% JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Alabama ; 
Soetpcecetetetoceetetetetecteetteteteceeetetetectoeetetetecteeeetetetotectoeetetetotneegetetecoetetentetncttetentecy: 
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tx ee 
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x 5s 
4 ¥ 
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Ke & 
oe y 4 
2 2 
& 2. 
SS , & 
% [ c — A four-page leaflet in five colors, with two pages of concise information $ 
% oe NATURE'S ~ | about honey and one page of recipes, to place in the hands of your customers. ‘ 
$ FINEST PRODUCT: *He | =< < 
*° ' : 1 . . . . ° 
+ The information which yout wish to convey to the consumer is condensed ¢ 
7-7 x 
5S into brief paragraphs which he can quickly and easily read. < 
% % 
3 : : ; . ° 3 
‘ The attractive picture in colors on the first page will catch and hold his - 
% _ attention until he has read your message. $ 
+e { - 
: eo 
x : 
* . Every honey producer should have a supply of these leaflets for general dis- SS 
* +- 
5S tribution. + 
os os 
i fem Aww 6 SS 
2 Miigemcel Sey Price, with your name and address printed on first page, 500 for $6.50, or $ 
: = cm | sas 4 
Ks So's | 1,000 for $10. Each additional 1,000, $8.50. : 
% ; ~ < 
% - 
é 3 
3 
Send for free sample today * 
+2 
‘ és 
$ RNAL, Hamil Illinoi : 
7° ¢ 
: AMERICAN BEE JOU , Hamilton, Illinois : 
* % 
3 4 
oe o 






































soeeetocoatotpatetoatotoetetonteteeteteatentontoatetoateteeectenenteneeteoeeteoeeteteeteceetetenteteateteateteateteatecteatecteateteateteatectentetoatectnateteatetoateteateteatetnateteatectnatecteatetet 
ee . os 
& BS 
é : 
‘ 5 
+ + 
+ A NEW EDITION % 
: : 
3 LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEYBEE ‘ 
oe . * 
z @ This book regarded by many as the most important x 
% contribution to the literature of beekeeping has again been £ 
Ks revised and brought up-to-date by C. P. Dadant. % 
2 . % 
$ q The style of the book has been entirely changed. The | 
3 page is larger, a frontispiece in color is included and | ¢ 
> many new illustrations have been added. z 
% . “¥ ; * 
3 @ This book containing the best from the lifework of | ? 
: three widely known apiarists —Langstroth, Chas. Dadant | % 
$ and C. P. Dadant should be in the library of every up- | ? 
$ to-date beekeeper. % 
% es x 
+ @ 448 large pages, durable cloth binding. ‘ 
* , $ 
? Postpaid $2.50. ‘ 
$ : 
¢ R ami inoi 

:| AMERICAN BEE JCURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 

+ ‘ 
* 7 3 
sletpeteteontetpadeteodetotnadetoogeteofeteteatetenenteteateteedetetpateteedeteteetetnatetpeeteteatetnedeteoeafetoaetoceetectpaetneeetoctoaetyeeefetoatetnaeteteafetoateteeeteteettste 
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stetetetetetececeneeenentetetetetetotetetecteneeentetetetetetetetetototocoetnntntnteteteteeeeeeeennin = HEARING IN THE HONEYBEE 
- $ By Wallace Park 
$ ¥% With all that has been written 
3, + about the auaitory sense of insects, 
< % 10 1S Stills COMmLenued Lhal It has never 
‘ ¢@ been demonswaved beyond a doupt 
& *  Uhac any insect can reany near. hew 
¥ + Studenis OL insect pdenavior doupt 
b 4 *¢ thac imsects can hear, but positive 
: % evidence apparentiy is lacking. 
& 4 in the April (1922) issue of the 
‘4 + Journal OL Comparative Neurol gy, 
+ - iN. 4s, Mcindoo, of the Bureau of bu- 
< % tomoiogy, the weil-Known autnor o£ 
‘4 + severai researcn papers On sense or- 
& ‘¢ gans in hoaeyvees, reyoris on nis re- 
= + cent Mvesugauons oL the audivory 
5S sense OL Llmne noueyoee. Mr, mcinuov 
< % gives une LOuOWsug reasous way iC 1s 
3 @ uUsuauy beueved wat imsevis can 
oo 3 hear: (1) Many Nave speciai sounu- 
= @&  prouucing Orgaus; (4) sume nave so- 
5S + Calleu @uuiwoLy Orgaus; auu (5) Mauy 
* % Of tne experiment resuits Ovtaned 
+ ¢@ indicate tnat insects can near. 
* p kixperiments waich he performed 
“ ¢ to deveruunue how bees Maxe souuus 
= % snowed that the ioud puzzing OL vees 
3 @ 18 Made by the ower disia: poruons 
5% ¥ of bovun pairs Of wings. put une spe- 
= 2 Clai sounu-proguciug apparatus was 
+ # found to cousist Of cervain mem- 
= = , % branes located at the bases OI tne 
oe ™ & iIronc wings. Muscies, lying in tne 
$ Mr. Edgar Boedicker—Germany—Got % thorax anu attacnea to these mem- 
= hi C @ branes, cause a rapid vibration or the 
* Ss LOpy + memopranes, thus prouucing tne pip- 
> ‘4 Ing, teeung, OF squealuyg noise com- 
z 66 Whv B Pref Aj % Up es ue peas Ge ee oe 
’ a gi 
$ y ees re er Irco % enc organs or sets OL organs nave 
+ 99 5S been described as the organs OI hear- 
? F d t “ ing in tne honeybee. Alter Making 
= oundaation Bs au extensive mucroscopical stuay o£ 
& * the anatomy of these so-cailed auai- 
= % tory organs, the author's Juagment is 
& HAVE YOU ? + that tne (1) pore piates, (2) sore 
4 * % tlasks, (3) pil pegs, and (4) Jonn- 
3 @  ston’s organ, ali 1ocated im the an- 
+ ; . ; d a 2 tennz, ao not seem vo be weil fitted 
* He wants to know about the interesting experiments conducted, 14 avi as sound receptors; put tnat 
S which proved conclusively that bees take to Airco first—why it will + the (2) choruovonai urgans, 1ying 10 
% increase his yield and, in a season’s time, save him real money. That’s BS tne tide Mugnt be beter auapveu Lor 
+ why he sent the Service Coupon to us. @ tis purpose, providing they nad an 
z H ] f Ai 2 W lline it at Council z exteruai: portion corresponuinyg to tne 
¥% ave you got your supply o irco? e are milling * . tympanuin. 
+ Bluffs, Iowa. Let us quote on your season’s needs. < it would appear that the sense o£ 
(RS = a aR ee RC ees ee vole es @ hearing in the noneyvee anu over in- 
~ % sets may be so raucauy auterent 
% SERVICE COUPON % «rom our own as to make exvremeiy 
& A. I. Root Co., of Iowa, + ditucuit the discovery OL tneir audi- 
% Council Bluffs, Iowa. ‘ tory organs. ‘lne aevermimauon of 
& . @ tne Speciadi SOuudu-prouuduug appa- 
SS Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free booklet, “Why Bees Prefer ¢ ravus vy wir. Mciuuvu 1s, noWweVer, a 
x Airco Comb Foundation. & airect audiuou LO une sum Lora Of 
$ I would be interested in getting your price on _--------- pounds % Vee ee aieetes 
% % 
g of -------------------- foundation. + 
4 % The Bee Law Book 
7 - 
= Name --__---------------------------------- ¢ We learn from President Le Stour- 
K% @ geon ilar WOrK Of Lhe compuauon OL 
EI sete ey ne ee eee + laws Lhat Cuucern une VYeexeeper 1S 
3 % under way. Mr. Calpdeu nas ueany 
3 4 COmpseveu Le researc ueceosary anu 
% THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA z the preparai0l O41 Lue Mauusisipe L0£ 
@& Ne pruucer Will SOU VE CUlllyieved,. 
$ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA : ‘iis 15 &@ MuUca-Necued WOrK aud Wwe 
»§ % loox torwara witn inverest vo its pubil- 
Rooagortertecioetoctons 


Post, PoMotetotetetetectestetevetedePePePetete aaa dactactactacdastatatatavastactactaactarataactac®, caLlion 
a a a a a a a a a a a Ke Ka Ka a a Ka a Ka Ke a Xd e 
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MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 
Save one profit by buying direct from fac- 
tory. Standard, Jumbo and Modified Dadant 
Hives; cedar or pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick Co., Sunnyside, Wash. 


BEE 
PORTER stare 


SAVES 

HONEY 

TIME 
MONEY 








For sale by all dealers 
if no dealer, write factory 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, illinois, U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 





Moore’s Strain 


That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 


They have won a world-wide reputation for 

honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Untested Queens, $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. 

Select Untested Queens, $1.50 each; 6, $8; 12, 
$15. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 


Circular free. 


J. P. MOORE, Queen Breeder 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 


75c each 


One or more SELECT Untested 
THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 
No poor-appearing queens will be 
sent. 

A satisfactory sale guaranteed. 
No disease. 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 
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SANCO QUALITY 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Threebanded, Leather Colored. 














Also Goldens. They are bred from 
Imported Stock and crossed with 
Root’s Breeders. 
QUEENS 
1 Untested $1.00 each 
12 or more -90 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 
SF GE TID niente ttcnittnnnicinrionieisies 1.75 each 
NUCLEI 
2-frame Nuclei with Queen .............. $3.95 each 
3-frame Nuclei with Queen .............. 4.95 each 


Orders filled promptly. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. There is a _ health 
certificate with every package. 


SANCO BEE COMPANY 


East Main St., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 
Bee Supply Catalog upon request. 





3-Band Queens 


That for Gentleness, Hardiness and 
Honey-gathering qualities you will 
find unexcelled. 


Untested, $1; 12, $11.40; 25, $22.50; 


Select untested, $1.25; 12, $13.50; 
25, $25.00. 


Select tested, $2.25; 12, $24.00; 25, 
$45.00. 








All queens fully guaranteed. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


Robinson, Illinois. 











A NEW BEE BOOK 
“Dadant’s System of Beekes ring” 
Send for a copy today. 





Price $1.00. 

















Sanaa 
a ~\ 











TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Fifty Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 

















Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
| Nov. lto Junel June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 
‘ 1 6 2 | 1 ‘i -* 1 6 12 
Untested..........-..- 's2 00 $8 50 $15 00| $150 $750 $1350] $125 $650 $1150 
Select Uniested 225 950 1800| 175 900 1600| 150 750 1350 
(ae eemaecareanese 300 1650 3000; 250 1200 2200 200 1050 1850 
Sclecs {enad.,...._.. 3.50 1950 3500| 300 1650 3000] 275 1500 27.0 


Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 





The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15. 


Capacity of yard, 6,000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 


tested and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance cages, but safe delivery is 


not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 


“Five colonies of your stock produced 2,660 finished sections—the best one 616 finished 
JOHN M. BIXLER, Corning, Iowa, February 1, 1931. 


sections.” 





July 


New Departure in Bulletins 


Heretofore the beekeeping litera- 
ture in this country has been prepared 
with a view to general adaptation to 
the entire United States. Now comes 
a series of bulletins designed to pre- 
sent the practice best adapted to a 
particular region. This should meet 
with popular favor, since the novice 
will not be misled into practice not 
adapted to his locality. 

The first of this series, “Beekeeping 
in the Clover Region,” is Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1215, the next “Beekeeping 
in the Buckwheat Region,” is Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1216, and “Beekeeping 
in the Tulip-Tree Region” is number 
1222. 

All three of these bulletins are by 
Dr. E. F. Phillips and his former as- 
sistant, George S. Demuth. Written 
by men of authority, the teaching may 
be accepted with confidence. 

Copies may be secured through 
your Congressman or from the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. 


Another Bulletin 


“Beekeeping in the Interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia” is the title of a new 
bulletin of about 20 pages which has 
recently come to our desk, It is pub- 
lished by the British Columbia Honey 


* Producers’ Association, and we pre- 


sume was prepared under the edi- 
torial direction of W. J. Sheppard, of 
Nelson, who is the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of that organization. Those in- 
terested in information especially ap- 
plicable to British Columbia condi- 
tions will do well to write to Mr. 
Sheppard and ask for a copy. 


Diseased Bees Wanted 


Dear Mr. Dadant: 

I shall appreciate it greatly if you 
will ask through the American Bee 
Journal that beekeepers finding any 
adult bees that show abnormal condi- 
tions will send samples to this office 
for examination. Last summer a con- 
siderable number of samples of adult 
bees were examined and no mites 
causing the Isle of Wight disease were 
found. While it is hoped that the 
mite is not found in this country, 
there still remains the need for fur- 
ther search, and this office will be 
glad to have such material. Queen- 
breeders and others who have im- 
ported queenbees from foreign coun- 
tries should carefully examine the 
colonies to which the queens were in- 
troduced and if anything unusual is 
found samples should be submitted. 
It will be well to send about 250 bees 
where it is feasible, together with a 
description of the conditions ob- 


served. In some bees recently exam- 
ined, which came with imported 
queens, unusually heavy infections 


of nosema apis were found, but so 
far the mite, Acarapis woodi, has not 
been encountered in such cases. Your 
co-operation in obtaining additional 
material for examination will be 

greatly appreciated. 

E. F. Phillips, Apiculturist. 

Bureau of Entomology. 


Washington, D. C. 
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WIRED FOUNDATION 


NOTE THE CRIMPS in the wires. These are permanent, even under weight, and they re- 
inforce the comb with angles of support radiating in all directions. 


THIS IS AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA in foundation making. The wire, woven into the wax by 
machinery, makes a rigid yet flexible sheet, producing a straight, desirable, non-sag comb. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED by evidence from previous experiments with vertical wiring. There is 
no precedent for this new means of support, affording radiating shoulders of strength through- 
out the comb. 


TESTED BY TIME AND USE. Dadant’s Wired Foundation is not an experiment of a few 
months’ time, but is a carefully evolved specialty of a life-time of foundation specialists. It has 
also been thoroughly tested for several years in large apiaries in all parts of the United States. 


DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION may be used in new-style split bottom-bar frames or in 
the old-style one-piece bottom-bar frames with equal satisfaction. It is also adaptable to any 
size and style of brood or extracting frame. 


COSTS NO MORE. Since Dadant’s Wired Foundation cuts out the cost and labor of wiring, 
its extra price of three cents per pound above the catalog prices of old style foundation is thus 
more than returned to the beekeeper. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES. A smal! mailing sample sent free on request. Special Offer: A sample 
of seven sheets, for either split bottom-bar or old style one-piece bottom-bar frames will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address ir. the United States for $1. Specify size desired. Only one sam- 
ple to a person. 















Wired Foundation is sold by all distributors of Lewis ‘“‘Beeware’” and Dadant’s Foundation. 
Send them your orders. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Catalog and Prices on Foundation, Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb Founda- 
tion and Comb Rendering for the asking 
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ARE YOUR BEES WORTH A GOOD 
HIVE COVER? 
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@ Good beekeepers pride themselves on the care 
their bees get. The best beekeepers are agreed that 
a good cover is important, winter and summer, for 
ventilation, protection and manipulation. 


@ Good metal roof covers feature: Full thickness 
lumber in rims, dovetailed corners, tops that fit into 
side rim rabbets, heavy gauge galvanized metal 
turned well down over the sides, bee tightness. 


@. Good inner covers have: Heavy ends rabbeted 
to hold top pieces nailed both ways, substantial rims 
giving adequate bee space, rounded hole for bee tight 
escape. 


@ You always get all these features in Lewis ‘‘ Bee- 
ware. Our competitors are now imitating them. 
As usual, Lewis first. 


May we send you a Lewis ‘“‘ Beeware’’ Catalog, Free? 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U. S. A. 
Distributors Throughout the U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y., LYNCHBURG, VA., MEMPHIS, TENN., 
WICHITA, KANS., DENVER, cOoLo., FROMBERG, MONT. 





BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


DPVRIGHT, 1916, BY G.BLEWis COMPANY, 
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MONTHLY, $1.50 A YEAR 





THE HONEY EXTRACTING SEASON 


O do the work of extracting the 
season’s honey with the least 
outlay of labor, preparation 

must have been made previous to the 
time when that work is begun. Su- 
pers, covers, queen excluders and 
brood chambers should fit accurately, 
and there should be no brood in the 
combs which are to go above the bee- 
escape boards. 

Wire Cloth Bee-Escape Boards 

Today no beekeeper is wise who at- 
tempts to extract honey without the 
use of a bee-escape board. I much 
prefer the wire cloth bee-escape 
board. The bees will pass out just as 
readily, and the danger of smothering 
the bees when several supers are on 
top of it, and the only ventilation is 
through the escape board, is done 
away with. 

Robbing Supers 

The beekeeper must remember that 
when the bees have left the supers, 
those supers are no longer protected 
by bees, and if there are any open- 
ings giving access to outside bees, and 
the robbing season is on, they will be 
robbed out. Therefore, it is of prime 
importance that the various connec- 
tions above the bee-escape board 
should fit together closely. 

If one is in the apiary half an 
hour after the boards have been put 


By R. F. Holtermann 


in place openings can be detected by 
seeing the bees run out of them in a 
procession. Even where there are 
cracks too small to allow entrance for 
a bee, it is necessary to close them 
tightly, for the bees will smell the 
honey, and this may set up in them 
a spirit of robbing, and then they will 
be ready to pile into the supers the 
moment they are uncovered. 

If no excitement has previously 
been created a careful beekeeper 
should be able to remove all the su- 
pers from 100 colonies without allow- 
ing robbing. 

It is most convenient to remove es- 
cape boards after getting the supers 
away, but it is most expeditious to 
de it at once. If the escape board is 
tipped to jar the bees from it the 
bees are more liable to sting than if 
held in the same position as when on 
the hive. There is a knack about this 
work difficult to describe. 

In our apiaries we use a 12-0z. 
duck as a first cover over the top of 
the hive. Our covers, owing to little 
unevenness and sometimes slight 
warping, are not always bee tight. 
We see, probably the last time we 
go through them, that these cloths 
entirely cover the top of the hive. It 
is not well to leave it until the escape 
boards are placed, because, unless the 
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Holterman’s method of piling 


supers to 
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e cleaned by the bees in the open air. 


cloths are propolized down the bees 
may raise them when the spirit of 
robbing possesses them. 

When to Place the Escapes 

This is a question over which there 
has been a good deal of argument. 
If bees are gathering some from the 
field the supers are likely to empty 
more rapidly. The work will be done 
more quickly if the escapes are put 
on early in the morning, for directly 
after is the time when the bees are 
most likely to fly. 

The escape boards are distributed 
through the apiary, one on each hive, 
before putting them into position. 
Every now and then a dead bee gets 
between the two springs; if these 
were left they might clog the exit for 
the bees in the super; they should 
therefore be examined at a glance be- 
fore putting on. 

Escapes will not work if there is 
any brood above them. This is one 
of the difficulties in doing without a 
queen excluder. When rapid work is 
to be done it is not pleasant to find 
supers of honey filled with bees. 
Such a condition happens every now 
and then even in the best regulated 
homes. We leave such until the last 
trip and then brush them, but it al- 
ways means delay. 

From E. T. Brainard, now Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, I received a device he in- 
vented. The purpose of the contriv- 
ance is to loosen the supers from the 
queen excluder. It consists of two 
strong pieces of iron three-fourths 
inch wide and one-half inch thick, 
with a bend on each piece at one end. 
The two pieces are riveted together 
at a point. The longer piece can be 
used as a lever, and when raised 
shortens the distance between the 
bends. The tool is applied to the 
back of the hive with one bent catch- 
ing on the side of the brood chamber, 
just below the super, but not below 
the queen excluder. The bend on the 
other piece is hooked around the bot- 
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tom of the super on the opposite side 
just above the queen excluder. Now 
if the handle on the longer piece is 
raised, it shortens the distance be- 
tween the two bends and consequent- 
ly pulls the pile of supers sideways 
and breaks the propolizing loose. 
Now the supers are ready to raise up. 
The escape after smoking the bees is 
inserted from the front of the hive 
as the supers are lifted. This is the 
“old man’s” job—now my job. 

But to show that I’m not lazy let 
me say that until last year I set the 
pace to all the students and men and 
sometimes I set the pace yet. 

About lifting a pile of three, four, 
and sometimes more 12-frame Lang- 
stroth supers, let me say the more 
there are on the hive the better the 
boys appear to like it. That is the 
spirit in which pretty well all our 
work is done. 

If time at all permits, we have little 
outings, and when the extracting sea- 
son is over generally take a day to 
go to the best bass fishing ground in 
Ontario. Now I give fair warning, 
I have no secretary to answer letters 
and I have no time for visitors when 
our work is on. I fill a place in a 
gang and to step out of it means de- 
lay. 

It now becomes a question of how 
long the escapes should be on before 
the supers can be removed. We have 
200 bee escapes; our apiaries, as a 
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rule, contain from 80 to 120 colonies. 
It is nice to have the combs in the 
bee house free of bees. If the es- 
capes are left on three or four days 
the combs may have less bees on them 
than if left only 24 hours, but those 
having had only 24 hours may be as 
absolutely free from bees as those 
having had several days. The need 
of combs to extract may force us to 
giving the bees less time to pass into 
the brood chamber. I have removed 
the supers after 5 hours. It is danger- 
ous to leave the honey a week or two, 
as I have known some to do. During 
that time the honey draws moisture, 
is likely to absorb germs of fermen- 
tation, which have given serious trou- 
ble before the honey was consumed. 
It is also very unwise to allow the 
combs of honey for extracting to 
stand in a honey house for a couple 
of weeks before extracting without 
artificial heat. I have known the 
same results from such practice. 


Hauling the Honey 

Old men like myself think nothing 
of getting out early in the morning, 
it is the best part of a summer’s day. 
There is no better time to haul combs 
of honey from an apiary than during 
the very early morning. Extracting 
is best done with a rush; we have ex- 
tracted 1,000 pounds in an hour 
when everything was working well, 
but 7,000 or even 6,500 pounds is 
our pace for a day. One man can 





Lewis-Markle extractor with can removed to show how paskets are supported, 
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haul in with a truck, but two of us 
work to better advantage. Some- 
times I stay in the apiary and stack 
up a lot of supers ready to load upon 
the return of the truck. Honey from 
the apiary is best hauled with a truck. 
Before we extracted in each apiary, 
not a central extracting place as we 
now do, we used a light spring wagon 
or a truck and platform, or a wheel- 
barrow, or carried in supers, but I 
never was so low down as to carry 
combs of honey into the bee house 
by means of that “comb bucket”’ sup- 
ply dealers used to sell. 

The supers should be covered as 
they are put upon the truck, and if 
there are any robber bees in them we 
pull off one cover when we start and 
they will soon leave the load when it 
shakes about on the road. It is con- 
venient to be able to haul the supers 
into the bee house. We have an old 
building now for extracting and the 
truck is backed to a door on hinges 
in the side of the building, where un- 
loading is the first work inside as well 
as outside 

The combs and supers are placed 
convenient to the uncappers, of 
which we have two. They use steam 
heated knives. A boy loosens the 
combs and raises one end of the comb 
out of the super by putting that end 
of the frame on its bottom bar, the 
latter resting on the top edge of the 
super. This saves time for the un- 
capper. 


Disposal of Wet Combs 


We never carry wet combs over 
the winter, but have the bees clean 
them out. Combs so left tend to the 
granulation of next season’s honey, 
probably, also, to its fermentation. 

I do not like to put combs back, it 
makes a lot of work in the autumn, 
when we are already loaded with 
work. But that is not the worst part 
of it. The tendency is, especially 
where the hive ahd supers have been 
well filled, for the bees to relieve the 
pressure in the brood chamber by 
carrying honey into those super 
combs, and as a result the beekeeper 
has a lot of dribs of honey to contend 
with when those supers are removed 
before winter packing. 

These wet supers are generally 
piled about 6 o’clock at night, as 
shown in illustration, where the bees 
can have access to them from top and 
bottom. We put out about 100 at a 
time and the most of the excitement 
is over by dark. I prefer to pile 
them all within reach of one apiary 
and that where no other bees are 
about to steal out honey. It would 
be better to space the combs by hand, 
but that takes too long. There is a 
certain way of wabbling the super 
sideways so the combs rebound and 
space them fairly well. 


It is needless to say that where 
dark, later honey is expected, one su- 
per at least should be returned to 
each hive, and the extracting should 
be done so the dark honey will not 
mix in. 

(Evidently Mr. Holterman has no 
disease in his apiaries. It would hard- 
ly do to expose the wet combs where 
disease was present, as it would be a 
good way to spread it.—Editor.) 
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Ripe Honey 

In my vicinity it would only be dur- 
ing very rare weather conditions— 
lots of moisture—that I would not 
extract it, capped or uncapped. 
Where all the honey is left to ex- 
tract at the close of a clover and lin- 
den flow, I would sooner extract that 
honey just as it is than extract 
capped honey as soon as there is a 
surplus in it on the hive, for honey 
ripens after it is capped. 

Honey House 

As far as possible, every arrange- 
ment is made to have the machinery 
in perfect working order before ex- 
tracting begins. We at one time had 
25 honey tanks 6 feet high by 3 feet 
in diameter, with Scovell honey gates. 
This was when we extracted at each 
apiary. We now have enough tanks 
to hold a car load of honey, and do 
our extracting at one house, and that 
close to our shipping station. The 
tanks have flat covers which fit 
tightly on the tanks, and if a tank at 
night has enough honey in it to reach 
to skim we do not care to add to it 
the next morning, for the honey is 
best separated from foreign particles 
when it is warm. In warm weather, 
three or four days is a sufficient time. 
The wax and scum are removed from 
the top of the honey before com- 


mencing to fill. Pumping honey 
tends to make it granulate. This 
is an objection to the method. I can 


afford to criticise because I am of 
the opinion that I was the first one 
to suggest this way ‘of conveying 
honey from the extractor to the tank. 
We try to extract the honey warm 
and allow the larger particles to go 
with the fine. This accelerates the 
upward tendency of all. 

Unless the honey is warmed I know 
of no strainer which is within reach 
which will pass 800 to 1,000 pounds 
of honey per hour. The larger quan- 
tity is the limit of what we have 
reached. 

The Honey Extractor 

For three seasons I have been us- 
ing the Markle honey extractor. It 
is the invention of Geo. Markle, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada, in con- 
nection with the Ruddy Manufactur- 
ing Company, of the same place. 
This machine has ushered in what 
can justly be called a revolution in 
honey extractors. Up to the time 
that this extractor was placed on the 
market, the combs could not be re- 
versed without stopping the machine. 
This extractor allows the combs to be 
reversed whilst the machine is run- 
ning at full speed. Then the machin- 
ery for running the reel is under- 
neath the comb basket. There is no 
cross-bar on top to obstruct the put- 
ting in and taking out of combs, and 
the baskets have no support at the 
top; they are built strongly and held 
in rigid position. In a test they had 
put in them instead of combs of 
honey, 3-inch hard wood blocks the 
size of the Langstroth frame raised 6 
inches from the bottom of the basket 
and then run for twenty hours as if 
extracting honey. The machine stood 
the test. Everyone will admit this 
was a very severe trial. 

In testing the machine it was 
found that the honey would extract 
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better if the basket was held at a 
slight angle, the cell slanting away 
from the direction in which the comb 
moved. As one man removes the 
empty comb from the extractor an- 
other follows, putting in a full comb. 
In this way the two operations re- 
quire only one turn of the reel, and 
time is saved. 
Uncapping and Cappings 

We use steam heated honey knives 
and have two to uncap. The Bid- 
dell wax press is used. After testing 
and examining various cappinig melt- 
ers, all have been discarded for this 
machine. It has been designed by O. 
W. Biddell,Earlville, N. Y. It works 
on the principle of a cider press, and 
one cheese can be pressed at a time. 
The thoroughness of the separation 
of honey and cappings is dependent 
upon the length of time the cheese is 
left in the press. 


How to Work 
In all beekeeping operations it is 








Lewis-Markle extractor with portion of can 
cut out to show how it works. 


well to study to cut out unnecessary - 


moves, to avoid changing too often 
from one operation to another; in 
this way time is lost. One should 
concentrate on his work and take an 
interest in it. We should not think 
or “guess” that all is well and that 
the bees require no attention, but we 
should be sufficiently in touch with 
the situation that we know that all is 
well and that the bees require no at- 
tention. Chase your work and do not 
let your work chase you. 


LAYING WORKERS 
By G. A. Barbisch. 


A few years ago colony No. 7 
swarmed. In -due time the young 
queen hatched, was mated and started 
laying. About ten days after, I found 
the young queen missing and laying 
worker eggs in both stories were pres- 
ent; from one to three in almost every 
empty cell. Repeated efforts to in- 
troduce laying queens, virgin queens 
and young queen cells ready to 
emerge failed. 

No matter what I did, that colony 
had made up its mind it wouldn’t 
have anything else except those laying 
workers. I had about made up my 
mind to scatter the combs all over my 
bee yard, putting in here and there a 
comb in strong colonies, which I had 
done before. It is about the only 
method to get rid of laying workers. 
One day a colony cast a second swarm 
which clustered on a small limb. I 
tried an experiment. I cut off the 
limb, carried it with that fairly large 
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swarm to the laying worker colony 
and shook the bees down in front of 
the entrance and watched the results. 

They marched in like good fellows 
and cleaned house in good style, for 
when about a week after I examined 
that colony not a trace of a laying 
worker egg was present. Everything 
was cleaned out, the young queen was 
just starting to lay and everything 
was O. K. 

That colony was one of the strong- 
est in the fall when bees were put in 
the cellar. 

The past season I formed a number 
of nuclei to replace somewhat the loss 
I had on account of spraying. I made 
boxes to hold five frames. I then 
took three frames of hatching brood, 
bees and one frame of honey and one 
frame of pollen and partly empty 
cells; put these in the boxes with 
frame of brood having one large 
queen cell and closed the entrance 
with grass for about 24 hours. This 
is a splendid way to make increase, 
but it must not be done too late. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the honey flow 
is the best time. One who has never 
tried this before has no idea how fast 
these nuclei will build up, and in from 
10 days to two weeks must be trans- 
ferred to regular hives. Having young 
queens, a vigorous force of young 
bees will make the best colonies for 
next season. ~ 

One of these nuclei lost its queen 
and when, a few days after, I looked 
over this nucleus, I found two frames 
with laying workers. I closed the hive 
and next day, without using smoke, 
and as quietly as possible, I lifted out 
the combs. My idea was to see if I 
could not catch one of the laying 
workers in the ‘act of laying eggs. 
After watching for about 30 minutes 
I noticed a worker bee passing over 
the combs and looking in the cells the 
Same as a queen does. Pretty soon 
she spread her wings and let her ab- 
domen drop into the cell and there she 
hung for some time. I picked her off 
the comb and killed her. In about 20 
minutes I caught another worker bee 
doing the same stunt, and in each cell 
there were two eggs, one in each cell, 
hanging on the side near the bottom. 
I watched for more than an hour for 
more of these laying workers, but no 
more were found. I exchanged these 
two combs and gave them another 
queen cell and thev soon had a queen. 

Minnesota. 


Ohio Meeting 

The annual summer field meeting 
of the. Portage County, Ohio, Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held on May 
23. The meeting was a combination 
of indoor talks and practical work 
with the bees. Talks were given by 
Mr. Shumway, County Agent; H. M. 
Leach, President of the Association, 
and E. W. Atkins. The afternoon 
was spent in visiting the apiaries of 
two of the members, where the bee- 
keepers had an opportunity to see 
the comparative value of large and 
small hives. They also had an op- 
portunity to see both European and 
American foulbrood, and a detailed 
discussion took place on the treat- 
ment of these diseases, 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE CROPS 

It is the custom of the American Bee Journal to pub- 
lish short notes concerning the crop and market of fruit 
and produce in the miscellaneous columns of each issue. 
Some may think such information not of much interest to 
beekeepers. When we consider, however, that honey is 
not generally considered as a staple product but is usu- 
ally placed in the luxury class, we see at once that the 
quantity and price of berries, cherries, oranges, melons 
and similar products coming to market will have an indi- 
rect bearing on the honey markets. 

In these days of close competition in all lines of busi- 
ness, it is necessary to study every factor entering into 
our marketing problems, as never before. We are using 
every effort to place dependable market information be- 
fore our readers. 


DIRECT SELLING 


The most satisfactory market for the beekeeper who 
does not have a large crop to move is directly to the con- 
sumer. While it takes some trouble and time to estab- 
lish such a market, once a good line of customers is se- 
cured, a steady demand can be depended upon at retail 
prices. The wholesale market fluctuates greatly from 
time to time, but the fellow who sells at retail can main- 
tain a price which does not vary greatly from year to 
year. 





ILLINOIS CONDITIONS 


“Everybody works but father,” they say, and that is 
perhaps why the editor has had, for the first time in his 
life, the good luck of attending field meets in June, dur- 
ing a good honey flow, in spite of a rush of work at home. 
He is evidently of little active value, and “fit to lay on 
the shelf.” But /- keeps doing something just the same, 
re street-corner loaniug has never had any attraction for 

im. 

Well, the bees were swarming, in every direction, and 
once again we are convinced of the insufficiency of eight- 
frame hives in swarming time. In one apiary of 60 colo- 
nies with both eight and ten-frame hives, three swarms 
were out at the same hour, and all of them evidently 
secondary swarms. 

By the way, do not forget, if you ever wish to return 
a secondary swarm to the hive and avoid its emerging 
again, that the best way is to hive it in any kind of a box, 
keep it 24 hours, then return it to the hive from which it 
emerged. At that time, as the hive has returned to nor- 
mal, the young queen usually succeeds in destroying 
either the remaining queen cells or the young queen that 
may have hatched in her absence, and the swarming fe- 
ver is over for good. This sometimes succeeds, even with 
primary swarms, especially if the colony has been sup- 
plied with plenty of super room and has been given ad- 
ditional ventilation. 

Foulbrood is being fought all over Illinois. But, as in 
some other states, there is a lack of unity of action. 
Every county in the State should secure a local inspector 
of apiaries, who will help beekeepers both by insve-- 
tion and instructions, This is the only way in which 
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a fight to the finish can be carried on through the entire 
country. What is true of Illinois is correct in a number 
of other states. Only a few of our states have a good 
method for fighting and destroying foulbrood. There is 
a tendency on the part of some beekeepers to discourage- 
ment. Although we kept bees for 40 years before we 
ever saw foulbrood, we finally had to fight it; and we 
harvested our record crop, eight years afterwards. Foul- 
brood is a blessing in disguise, as it compels beekeepers 
to take care of their bees. 

Each county in the State of Illinois should have a 
County Association and should secure an appropriation 
from the County Board of Supervisors, to enable it to 
employ some good man as County Inspector. A hundred 
dollars from each of the 102 counties would yield over 
$10,000 which, added to the State appropriation, would 
be ample to crush foulbrood out of existence, if this is 
kept up two or three years. This remedy will apply as 
well to many other states. 

It is rare now for members of the old-time associations 
to meet one another. Mr. H. W. Funk and the editor met 
at the Lilly meeting, in the Funk orchards, and were re- 
minded that they had met before, in 1885, at the Inter- 
national Beekeepers’ Convention of New Orleans. Very 
few beekeepers who attended that meeting are alive to- 
day; we would be glad to hear from them. 


THE DADANT BOOKS IN FRENCH 


The French edition of the latest revision of the Lang- 
stroth-Dadant ‘“‘Honeybee” is apparently delayed beyond 
reason in the printer’s hands at Paris. Conditions have 
not returned to normal in suffering France. The French 
edition of the ““‘Dadant System” is being printed in Que- 
bec, and we hope to have it soon for the French readers 
of beekeeping. ; 

The French edition of the ‘First Lessons” is still in 
abeyance, waiting for the other two books to appear. 


THE MID-WEST SHOW 


The attention of the beekeepers of the United States 
is called to the Fourth Mid-West Horticultural Exposi- 
tion, which will be held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 13-18, 1922. This exposition will include exhibits of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, nuts, honey, nursery stock, 
home canned and dried fruit products. A total of $10,- 
000 will be offered at this Exposition in cash premiums. 
In connection with the Fourth Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition, there will be held the annual meeting of the 
American Pomological Society. Several State societies 
will also hold their annual meeting in connection with 
the Exposition. 

The Honey Department this year offers cash premi- 
ums of $600. There is one class open to association ex- 
hibits and several classes are open to individual exhibits. 
Any beekeeper or any association in the United States 
is eligible to make entry for this Exposition. The premi- 
ums are large enough to atract competition from many 
sections. The preliminary premium list is available and 
can be had by addressing R. S. Herrick, State House, Des 
Moines, Iowa, or F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 

It is expected that the beekeepers of many states will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to have their product 
displayed in conjunction with the Horticultural Exposi- 
tion. In the past many thousand people have visited this 
Exposition and some have had honey presented to them 
in a new way, which has certainly resulted in increased 
consumption. 


QUEENLESSNESS FROM SWARMING 


When we harvest a natural swarm from a colony, we 
are aware of the fact that this mother colony will soon 
have a young queen laying, provided she mates properly. 
It happens quite often that the young queen is lost in 
her wedding flight, especially when the colonies of: the 
apiary are gathered together in long, uniform rows, as is 
too often the case, and the young queen “drifts,” or in 
other words enters the wrong hive. She is killed, and as 
her hive, at that time, has no longer any young brood, 
since the old queen has been away for a week or more, 
the colony becomes hopelessly queenless. This difficulty 
causes more losses of colonies in carelessly kept apiaries 
than all other causes put together. It is of these hives 
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that the backwoods beekeeper says: “The moths killed 
my bees.” Our experienced beekeeper knows this very 
well, but he often, himself, delays or neglects watching 
the colonies which have swarmed, until too late. 

Let us never forget that every colony which has 
swarmed should be carefully examined 20 or 25 days 
after the departure of the swarm, and in case of doubt 
should be given young brood from a good queen, or, if 
it is found positively queenless, it had best be given a 
young queen already fertile; otherwise it will be neces- 
sary to unite it with another colony, for the population 


-diminishes rapidly in summer. 


SWARMING DURING FRUIT BLOOM 


Never, in our entire experience, since 1864, have we 
seen bees change from near-s.arvation to a crowded con- 
dition of the brood chamber with honey, on fruit bloom, 
in so short a time. The result was an upsetting of all our 
experience on swarming. The bees lost their heads and 
evidently concluded that they could not keep things 
a-going without swarming. So dozers of colonies began 
to make preparations, by building queen cells. And when 
we were ready to give up all our long acquired views con- 
cerning methods of swarm prevention, Boreas came to the 
rescue with a strong blow, after some soaking rains, and 
the bees bowed to the inevitable and wisely ended their 
swarming preparations, to the sorrow of the back-lot bee- 
keeper who was looking for a wonderful increase by nat- 
ural means. We were pleased, however, for we were not 
prepared to handle hundreds of swarms. 

Yhe regretted F. W. L. Sladen, Apiarist of the Cana- 
dian Dominion in years past, often assured us that our 
methods of swarm prevention would not be sufficient in 
Canada, because the honey crop comes there at a bound 
and the bees are taken by surprise, usually, in such a way 
as to lose all control of their usual moderate behavior. 
We can understand this, after having seen this year’s per- 
formance. Nevertheless, our methods will still limit the 
craze of natural swarming to the lowest possible per- 
centage. 


BEES BUILDING DRONE CELLS 
ON FOUNDATION 


The report of one of our beekeepers that the bees built 
drone cells on perfectly sound and well printed worker 
foundation gives another instance of abnormal conditions, 
which may be classified with accidents. The first instance 
which we had of drone cells built on worker foundation 
was seen at the apiary of that capable honey producer 
and queen breeder, J. F. Diemer, of Liberty, Missouri. 
Mr. Diemer exhibited to us two combs, all worker cells 
on one side, all drone cells on the other. The bees had 
disregarded the triangular bases of the cells in order to 
build drone cells which, of course, did not match the 
worker cell bases. We suggested that those two combs 
had been the outside combs in brood chambers, and Mr. 
Diemer thought this was correct. There is no way to 
remedy such an abnormal condition except by entirely re- 
moving the comb in question and offering the bees an 
opportunity of redeeming their reputation by giving them 
another sheet of foundation to work. 

Our old and experienced friend, Mr. Crane, of Ver- 
mont, told us that he has had such undesirable results oc- 
casionally, but that the combs thus ill-built did not aver- 
age 2 per cent of the entire number of combs worked out 
from well printed foundation. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF A 
QUEEN BREEDER 


During the latter part of May and the early part of 
June one of our good queen breeders, Mr. Jes Dalton, of 
Bordelonville, La., was obliged to drop all of his cor- 
respondence, even to the acknowledgment of orders, that 
he might use all of his energy, his trucks, etc., to help 
maintain the Mississippi levees in his district, as water 
was from one to two feet higher than it had ever been 
before, with prospects of breaking if the water rose any 
higher. 

Naturally, orders for bees from this queen breeder, as 
well, probably, as from several others, were necessarily 
delayed, nor could they have been handled had there been 
more time, inasmuch as all shipping facilities were par- 
alyzed, owing to the high waters. 


We were informed that in one place a rural railroad 
was running with water so high that it was mecessary to 
elevate the firebox in order to maintain steam. 

Such instances, of course, are fortunately infrequent, 
but there are other difficulties besetting queen breeders 
which we of the North should take into consideration 
when we get impatient over delay in shipment. 


ROWDYISM 


Mr. Ben G. Davis, of Spring Hill, Tenn., has had to suf- 
fer from rowdies who upset a large number of his nuclei. 
He reports 98 queens missing, and ascribes this brigand- 
age to the fact that, as mayor of his town, he has had oc- 
casion to prosecute ill-doers, who revenged upon him in 
this way. A highway robber is despicable, but the man 
who destroys property through vandalism is still lower 
in the scale of humanity. 


WHY DO SWARMS RETURN TO 
MOTHER HIVE? 


This question is asked from all sides. There are many 
reasons which may cause bees to return to the hive after 
swarming and alighting. But the most important of all 
and that which is probably responsible for most of the 
events of this kind which occurred this summer is the fact 
that the old queen has either departed with a first swarm 
or has been superseded. When the young queen vakes 
her bridal flight the bees follow her, but of course set- 
tle in the close neighborhood and return to the hive when 
they find that the queen is not with them. It also hap- 
pens that the young queen alights with the swarm. The 
swarm is hived; but the next day the queen again leaves 
for another bridal flight, for she has probably not suc- 
ceeded in mating on the first day. The swarm then either 
leaves with her without settling, or returns to the parent 
colony. 

There are other reasons which cause swarms to depart 
or return home; but from my experience that is the most 
common of all. More of this has happened this summer 
than ever before, at least in the Central States, because 
the early flow of honey has caused bees to lose their heads 
and swarm unreasonably. Such occurrences do not hap- 
pen more than one year in twenty. 


P. H. ELWOOD 


We are sorry to announce the death of the above-named 
beekeeper. The passing of Mr. Elwood removes another 
of the progressive early pioneers who followed the lead of 
Langstroth and Quinby, ‘during their lives. 

Mr. Elwood was four years older than the editor of 
this magazine, and was President of the National Associa- 
tion when our editor was its Secretary. He was a very 
able presiding officer. 

Mr. Elwood was a believer in large hives, even for 
comb honey production. He was a very modest man and 
wrote but little for publication, but he was perhaps one 
of the most practical honey producers of the end of the 
last century, and very highly esteemed among his peers. 

At the time when Mr. Elwood was President of the 
National, or, as they called it, North American Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, in 1891, he was also President of the 
United States Honey Producers’ Exchange, and of the 
New York State Beekeepers’ Association. The meeting 
at which he presided was held on December 10-12, 1891, 
at Albany, N. Y. 

A biography of Mr. Elwood and his phote will be pub- 
lished in our next number. 


WIRED FOUNDATION 


Some readers want us to say something in the editorials 
concerning that new wired foundation. No, No! We will 
not talk shop in the editorial columns. That thing talks 
for itself anyhow. Wired foundation is a patented prod- 
uct controlled by the Dadants. The Dadant hive is not 
patented, and is made by others, and not by us, so can be 
discussed with propriety in our reading columns, 
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BEEKEEPERS OF JUGOSLAVIA 


By Alexander Toman 


the Provincial Association of 

Beekepers of Jugoslavia, held 
in Osijek(Slavonia) their first con- 
vention for the purpose of founding 
a national organization for the bene- 
fit of the common interest of all 
Jugoslavish apiculturists. The dele- 
gates represented all the countries 
now united in the new Kingdom. 

As the first President of the newly 
founded national organization they 
elected Mr. M. Humek, Ljubljana, 
Slovenia; First Vice President, Mr. 
Sv. K. Gjargjevich, Belgrade, Serbia; 
Second Vice President, Mr. J, M. 
Ljubich, Osljek, Slavonia. In the 
Administrative Committee they elect- 
ed Messrs. Dr. Langhofer, Zagreb, 
Croatia; Jos. Retchaj, Vukovar, Sla- 
vonia; Fab. Dilber, Serajevo, Bosnia, 
and J. Antonioli, Split, Dalmatia. 

For each 500 members one dele- 
gate will be elected. The activities 
of the National organization then be- 
gan and the statutes were forthwith 
sent for approval to the Central Gov- 
ernment in Belgrade. 

Mr. M. Humek, the first President 
of the National organization, is an 
employee of the Government in the 
capacity of a High Inspector of Hor- 
ticulture and Apiculture, is further, 
editor of “Slovenski Tchebelar,”’ 
(Siovenish Beekeeper), and “Sloven- 
ski Ladjar’” (Slovenish Orchardist). 
This gentleman is generally acknowl- 
edged as a very capable worker, not 
only in the branches within his 
sphere, but as a practical and effi- 
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Rev. Andrea Kalan, President of the Associa- 
tion of Slovenish beekeepers. 


cient demonstrator—a thing which in 
Jugoslavia should be the most im- 
portant attribute of every official con- 
nected with agricultural education. 
Jugoslavia is an agricultural state; 
agriculture is the basis of its exist- 
ence and the main source of its 
wealth. Good, effective farming will 


make it strong and mighty internally 
and externally. 

The United States of America give 
in this respect the most convincing 
example. Mr. Humek shows by his 
words and deeds that we can, by 
force of will and determination of 
spirit, strive to achieve proportion- 
ately the same results in matters agri- 
cultural as well as the United States 
has achieved. The right stuff in our 
people is present and what we as a 
subjugated people could not accom- 
plish in the arts of agriculture, in- 
dustry and mental culture, we cer- 
tainly will “make good” as a nation- 
ally independent, united and free 
people, because we will work for our 
own benefit, fior the good of the civili- 
zation of the whole world and not for 
the enrichment of our enemies which 











Mr. Frank Rojina, one of the pioneers of ad- 


vanced methods in Slovenia, and a_ well- 


known writer on beekeeping. 


kept us in political, economical and 
cultural slavery. 

That the countries of Jugoslavia 
belonging before the war to Austro- 
Hungary were in every respect un- 
der German influence must surprise 
nobody, because the Slavish element 
was robbed of all educational means 
which could lead it to a higher stand- 
ard of culture. 

What these people have achieved 
in education they did by their own ef- 
forts and sacrifice, trying to deveiop 
their natural faculties in such a way 
as to be in touch with the progress 
of the times. Their former govern- 
ments tried in every way to hinder 
these endeavors and very often sup- 
pressed schools and educational in- 
stitutions established and -supported 
by voluntary subscription of the 
people. 

And in this way the art of beekeep- 
ing also had to depend on theories 
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and practices brought by Germans in 
these countries. 

Only in the last decade prior to the 
war, some Jugoslavish beekeepers im- 
proved the methods and implements 
pertaining to apiculture. In this con- 
nection the Slovenish Beekeepers’ 
Association and its organ, “Sloveniki 
Tchebelar,” (Slovenish Beekeeper), 
have done very much for the develop- 














well-known breeder and ex- 
porter of Alpine Carniolan bees. 


Mr. Jan Strgar, 


ment of beekeeping. This Associa- 
tion will soon celebrate its 25th anni- 
versary. This event will give occa- 
sion for the first national exhibition 
of beekeeping products, implements, 
etc. 

A very good and desirable thing it 
would be if American beekeepers, 
manufacturers of apicultural imple- 
ments and other interests, would par- 
ticipate with their products and pres- 
ence. Any desired information about 
this matter can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the editor of ‘Slovenski Tche- 
belar,” Mr. M. Humek, Ljubljana, 
Jugoslavia. 

Since the Agricultural Association 
in Ljubljana, 1911-12, began its 
propagandistic campaign for the ex- 
port of the Carnijolan Alpine bee 
(Carniola was called, under Austro- 
Hungary, the northwestern part of 
Slovenia), the intercourse between 
American and Jugoslavish beekeeping 
interests became closer. A _ booklet 
called “The Carniolan Gray-Banded 
Alpine Bee,” published by the Agri- 
cultural Association, 1912, in English, 
has certainly contributed some to this. 
This Associatijon has at the same time 
published a translation of “Rearing 
of Queen Bees,” by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips. This book has had, as a result, 
that the beekeepers of this country 
have since then practiced a more 
careful selection of queens for breed- 
ing purposes and some of them have 
started artificial breeding of queens, 
as is described and illustrated in Dr. 
E. F. Phillips’ book. 

The “Slovenski Tchebelar’’ has, 
these recent years, published articles 
treating of American methods of bee- 
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keeping, which were eagerly read by 
the subscribers of the paper and bee- 
keepers in general. 

In the last few months this paper 
published the following translations 
from the American Bee Journal: 

“State and Local Organization,”’ by 
E. C. Miller; “The Principles of 


Breeding Applied to Bees, by Geo. A. 





Mr. August Bukovec, an expert beekeeper and 
student of beekeeping problems. 


Coleman; “The Ideal Bee,’ by John 
Protheroe. Further, it published 
matter from the editorial pen of 
the American Bee Journal. In the 
September number it published a 
translation from “Gleanings in Bee 
Culture.” 

Professor Jager, of the State Agri- 
cultural Farm in Minnesota, who is 
teaching beekeeping, is a Jugoslovene 
and in his capacity will certainly do 
his best in introducing American bee- 
keeping methods and improvements 
in his native country. 

A couple of years ago a young Slo- 
vene, Mr. M. B. Miklantchitch, emi- 
grating to the United States, chose 
beekeeping as a vocation and is at 
present employed in Janesville, 
Minn., at the apiaries of Mr. Hof- 
mann. He has already written some- 
thing for the American Bee Journal 
(“Glimpses of Carniolan Beekeep- 
ing’), but his main literary work 
consists in contributing to the “Slo- 
venski Tchebelar.” In almost each 
of its issues this paper has something 
from his pen relating to American 
beekeeping. In the April number of 
Tchebelar he published: “How We 
Keep Bees in America;” in May, “Are 
We on the Right Way?;” in June, 
“Beekeeping as a Vocation;” in July, 
“Golden Rule of American Beekeep- 
ing.” 

His article, “Are We on the Right 
Way?” gives a good and concise idea 
how German influence in beekeeping 
in Jugoslavia is waning and how 
American ways and methods must 
take its place. 

In the article “How We Keep Bees 
in America” Mr. Miklantshitch is ex- 
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plaining: the diverse manipulations 
and implements, hives, etc., as they 
are practiced in the United States. 


The time is not far off when Amer- 
ca will entirely dominate Jugoslav- 
ish beekeeping — American methods, 
American implements, American 
ideas will prevail and the winner will 
be Jugoslavia. 

And so may the little busy bee be- 
come the pioneer of introducing 
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American capital, ingenuity, perse- 
verance and sound methods in all 
other fields of economics and indus- 
tries. This Commonwealth is sur- 
rounded by seven neighboring States, 
of which none at all feel over-friendly 
towards her. The strong and mighty 
hand of Uncle Sam would therefore 
be a firm bulwark against any polit- 
ical or economical extravaganza these 
neighbors might entertain towards it. 
Ljubljana (Jugoslavia). 


SEASON AND MANAGEMENT 


Notes on Beekeeping Conditions in British 
Columbia 
By F. Dundas Todd 


N the season of 1921 I put in my 
| eleventh year as a bee inspec- 
tor and I found it just as in- 
teresting, and in many ways as fruit- 
ful as any of the previous ten. From 
the first day to the last of these 
eleven years the predominant thought 
has been to develop a system of bee- 
keeping suitable to our local condi- 
tions, which differ greatly from those 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
similar to those of Washington and 
Oregon. My 11 note books are stored 
with observations as to weather, 
flowers, unusual conditions of bees, 
with details as to the possible causes, 
go far as could be attained by obser- 
vation. One winter I spent two 
weeks tabulating all this material to 
find the common factors, and out of 
that fortnights’ work I drew up a 
calendar of about two hundred words 
that so far has stood the test. But no 
one knew better than myself that it 
was incomplete, in one particular at 
least. For several years I wanted to 
thresh out the matter, but could not 
find the time, for I was ever on the 
move, seeing my own bees once a 
week. Certain kinds of work demand 
that a man shall be on hand for sev- 
eral consecutive days, or every sec- 
ond day, which in my case was impos- 
sible, so reluctantly the experiment 
was left over for a more suitable 
time, which in my case never came. 
It was the problem of the two 
peaks, with the intervening dearth. 
In British Columbia we have practi- 
cally a building-up period of four 
months from the advent of the first 
pollen to the start of our main honey 
flow. First pollen is carried in about 
the middle of March, the soft maples 
and wild berries yield our first flow 
in May, then comes the long dearth, 
with alsike and fireweed in July. Of 
course local conditions vary the dates 
somewhat. For instance, Victoria is 
at least three weeks, often more, 
ahead of the rest of the Province. 
First nectar from maples comes in 
about the 7th of April, forty miles 
further north it is nearer the end of 
the month, while in Vancouver it is 
later still. Around Victoria the main 
flow is found in pockets and is from 
snowberry bush or wild mustard, in 
June, but otherwise July is our main 
honey month. 


Ordinarily our bees, if they have 


plenty of stores in the spring, get 
very strong in May, mostly, I am sor- 
ry to say, when the spring flow is 
over. The surplus from the flow is 
speedily spent in brood rearing, and 
then the slump begins just when our 
queens should be at the very height of 
their laying. If swarming has oc- 
curred conditions are no better. 

Here, then, was a problem to solve, 
and the bee inspectors talked it over 
when they met, and all were pretty 
well agreed as to how the situation 
should be handled, but the problem 
was to find the time to thresh the 
matter out. We had a very virulent 


form of European foulbrood to han- 
dle, and we were attempting to edu- 





Mr. M. Humek, first President of the newly- 
founded National League of Jugoslavish 
beekeepers. 


cate every beekeeper, large and small 
(they were mostly small), but too 
many of them did not actually want 
to be educated, although they thought 
they did; what they really did want 
was the inspectors to do all the work 
for them, killing queens, destroying 
queen cells and introducing new 
queens. The inspectors did all this as 
a sort of individual demonstration, 
only to find that crossing bridges for 
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other people does not put these people 
on the other side of the stream, for 
they still have the bridge to cross and 
are just as reluctant as they ever 
were to make a move, perhaps more 
so. The larger beekeepers, at whose 
insistence the “‘nursing’’ system had 
been practiced, ultimately realized 
their mistake, and just as emphatic- 
aliy demanded its abolition. 

Our work then, in 1921, was edu- 
cational. The season on the Lower 
Fraser and on most parts of Vancou- 
ver Island was a rather poor one, but 
more of that anon, for out of it we 
learned something, interesting if 
true, and it seems to square with the 
facts. As a part of this educational 
campaign, the Lower Fraser inspec- 
tors giot authority from their Depart- 
ment to inaugurate a series of fif- 
teen demonstration apiaries to show 
what could be done in actual honey 
production. These were _ scattered 
over a region fifty miles long and a 
dozen miles wide so as to be fairly 
representative of the district. The 
apiaries ranged in strength from two 
to nearly a hundred colonies. In each 
yard two colonies were chosen by the 
owner as average colonies, not the 
worst, nor the best, but a fair aver- 
age, and these were to be run as the 
inspectors said. All expense in these 
yards was to be borne by the bee- 
keepers, and the honey crop was to 
belong to them. It was rather late, 
about the beginning of May, before 
the inspectors took hold, but so much 
more credit for the final results. 


The first move was to house all the 
selected hives in outside cases, to pro- 
tect them from the cold at night. The 
next, as the region was riddled by 
European foulbrood, where it had 
spread like a tornado, was to order 
Italian queens from a breeder. As 
fast as they arrived they were intro- 
duced and feeders clapped on where 
necessary, which was everywhere, as 
the spring flow was practically noth- 
ing on account of wet, cold weather. 
When the summer flow arrived, in 
July, the colonies were powerful, and 
in most yards the honey poured in. 
The average per colony in the fifteen 
yards so managed was 120 pounds, 
the lowest 100 pounds, the highest 
213 pounds. About 60 pounds was 
left in each hive for the winter. 

To my mind it was a splendid bit 
of work. The season, measured by 
ordinary standards, was a poor one, 
with me a mighty poor one, easily the 
worst I ever saw; from the beginning 
of May to the end of the season not 
enough nectar for steady brood rais- 
ing, and not nearly enough in July 
for winter stores. Three of the dem- 
onstration yards on the Lower Fraser 
were as badly off as mine was. The 
average crop for the region round the 
other demonstration apiaries was 
about 10 pounds to the hive, so on 
the whole the fifteen demonstration 
apiaries had twelve times the crop 
secured by the average beekeeper. 
W. H. Turnbull and A. W. Finlay as- 
suredly did fine work. 

The underlying idea was this: not 
only should Italian stock be intro- 
duced to combat European foulbrood, 
which was present in practically ev- 
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ery yard, but a young queen ought to 
replace the old one who had probably 
exhausted herself in bringing the 
colony to the first peak and needed 
at least a rest at the very time the 
beekeeper’s needs demanded from her 
the utmost limit of her laying ability. 
We inspectors had come to be of 
opinion that it would probably pay 
big to requeen every hive at the end 
of the first peak in May, but had 
never really had the chance to make 
the experiment until the past season, 
and at the very least the results are 
exceedingly encouraging. 


There is also a little corroborative 
evidence. Each of these gentlemen 
got from California two-pound pack- 
ages of bees with a queen, just to 
see what they could do with them. 
They arrived at the end of the first 
week in May and were placed on one 
frame of brood and three combs, one 


‘of which had lots of honey and pol- 


len; then a feeder for emergency use 
was put on. On the same day, in Mr. 
Turnbull’s yard, a very large swarm 
came out, so here was a chance to 
compare a young queen’s powers with 
those of an old one, not so very old, 
as Mr. Turnbull requeens often; so 
it was hived on a frame of brood, a 
frame of honey and pollen, and eight 
empty combs. It covered about eight 
combs, so was double the strength of 
a two-pound package. The treatment 
of the two colonies was identical so 
far as feeding was concerned, and the 
protection was alike. At the end of 
the honey flow the two-pound pack- 
age gave a surplus of 60 pounds, with 
a like quantity of winter stores; the 
swarm got winter stores only. The 
vigorous young queen with a small 
support easily outdid the strong 
swarm with an exhausted queen. As- 
suredly it is only a single instance, 
not enough to build a theory upon, 
but we think it supports our present 
view of how to handle our local con- 
ditions. 


At one of our fall agricultural ex- 
hibitions we learned something new 
from Professor Davidson, who is in 
charge of botany at our university. 
He gave us a most excellent paper on 
the honey plants of British Columbia, 
then, at its conclusion, Mr. Turnbull 
asked him if he could tell why there 
was so little nectar in the blossoms 
of the last season. To do so Profes- 
sor Davidson gave us quite a little 
outline of the physiology of plant life, 
and assured us the question of crop 
or no crop was practically determined 
in April and the first half of May. 
(See page 153, April issue). In 
these months the plant is building its 
own body, and, if conditions are fa- 
vorable, is also storing surplus food 
in the form of starch, which surplus, 
later in the season, will be drawn 
upon to build the reproductive or- 
gans. For this purpose it is first con- 
verted into sugar. When the organs 
are complete, the buds are forced 
open by the hydraulic pressure of the 
water in the earth, and any surplus 
sugar not needed for the making of 
the blossom is by this pressure forced 
out through the nectaries. No big 
surplus of starch stored in April and 
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May means, therefore, no nectar in 
July. 

His theory certainly squared with 
the facts last season. The first two 
weeks of April were lovely and I 
never saw my bees in better shape at 
the end of that month, in former 
years, than I found them in the first 
week of April, 1921. I moved them 
from the mainland to Vancouver 
Island so as to have them nearer 
home, having the previous summer 
found a hopeful location, and just as 
I put the last hive or two in place it 
started to rain, and the weather was 
cold and wet for three weeks; then 
came a week of night frosts. There 
was little nectar for the bees for the 
rest of the season. We had blossoms 
galore, the bees were busy, but noth- 
ing in the hives. 

It is interesting though not exhil- 
arating, to study my district in the 
light of Professor Davidson’s theory. 
On Vancouver Island, I work a 
stretch about 170 miles long. In my 
mind it is in three sections, one 20 
miles or so long, reaching from Vic- 
toria to the top of the mountains that 
form a barrier at the north, then 
about a hundred miles to where the 
high mountains again tower up, 
lastly about 50 miles where there are 
valleys lying between the mountain 
backbone and the sea. These have 
different seasonal developments on 
account of latitude and proximity to 
snow-clad mountains. 


In the region around Victoria the 
bees go on the maples about the sev- 
enth of April, forty miles north about 
three weeks later, and, in a valley 
eighty miles still further north, they 
are about ten days more behind. 

The big spring growth round Vic- 
toria had been made before our cold, 
wet weather set in, so the crop in that 
region was better than the average, 
which is usually low on account of the 
dry summer. 


In the next stretch, where the de- 
velopments are three weeks behind 
Victoria, the wave apparently caught 
the plants at the critical moment, so 
all that region had a failure in which 
I participated. I know of only three 
exceptions to the rule, three small 
apiaries with about ten colonies all 
told, on higher ground, where the 
season is fourteen days later than in 
the valley country. These did well. 
In the valley, a hundred miles north, 
where the season is very late, the wet 
and frost came too soon to do any 
damage, and the crop was the best in 
years, one strong colony laying in a 
surplus of over three hundred pounds. 
Farther north, but nearer the sea, the 
season is much like the second stretch 
and the result was the same, a blank. 

On the lower mainland vegetation 
develops from the sea shore inland. 
In the first 20 miles the conditions 
correspond largely with those of the 
middle belt on Vancouver Island, so 
the result was much the same. 
Messrs. Finlay and Turnbull found 
that crop production began practi- 
cally about twenty-five miles from the 
sea, and the farther inland, the big- 
ger the crop, indicating fairly well 
the stage of plant development when 
the cold wet weather, followed by 
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the frost wave, struck. 


One of our old-time beekeepers 
told me often that he preferred a cold 
wet spring, as his big crops came in 
these years, and I took his statement 
as a factfi but in my eleven years I 
never found my experience to square 
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with his theory. I might have known 
better, for it is many long years since 
I learned to doubt the assertions of 
people who keep no records, but in a 
new field one is tempted to listen to 
the statements of old-timers. 


British Columbia. 


A NOVEL SELLING IDEA 
Honey Via Milk Bottle Route 


By A. E. 


entertained the belief that a 

shorter and less expensive 
route could be established between 
the producer and the city consumer 
ef honey by means of milk bottles. 


The influencing factor in this belief 
was the exchange value of the bottle, 
which permitted the consumer to pur- 
chase honey without an investment 
in a container at each transaction. 
While the tendenc~ is to put food ar- 
ticles in small packages, with lots of 
glitter, short in quantity and long in 
comparative price, I reasoned that the 
manifest economy of this _ plan 
would appeal to many. 


er several seasons past I have 


My time being otherwise well occu- 
pied, I arranged with Mr. S. ona 
50-50 basis. I was to finance it and 
Mr. S. was to do most of the work, 
and any visible profits were to be di- 
vided equally between us. For rea- 
sons of no particular interest to the 
reader, Seattle was selected for our 
experiment. 


In October, 1921, we purchased an 
outfit consisting of a double jacketed 
tank for heating honey, a_ bottle 
filler such as is used by dairymen, 
and enough milk bottles to make a 
fairly good display in 100 grocery 
stores. Also we had printed a quan- 
tity of placards in two colors with the 
prices of half pints, pints and quarts 
in rather large type at the bottom. 
For caps to the bottles we purchased 
a kind that is so constructed that 
while they fit into the neck of the 
bottle, they also fit over the outside 
of the neck. There was no particu- 
lar advantage in these caps except 
perhaps they added a little to the at- 
tractiveness of the bottled honey. We 
could stamp on them all facts re- 
quired by the Pure Food Laws, and 
thereby eliminate the expense of la- 
beling. 


In order tg introduce the business 
rapidly we planned to place a display 
of honey in every grocery store that 
looked right to us, and would accept 
the honey under our terms, for which 
purpose we had contracts printed. 
These contracts were very brief, sim- 
ply stating that the merchant would 
display the honey and sell at a fixed 
price. We were to check up at inter- 
vals, collect for the honey sold, take 
up our empty bottles or their equiva- 
lent and renew his stock. Title to 
al. unsold honey was in our name and 
we reserved the right to remove any 
or all honey at any time. The word 
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“Contract”? was not on these slips 
and we did not ask for the merchant’s 
signature until the matter had been 
arranged verbally. 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” and for about three months 
the matter was uncomfortably warm. 
Most of the grocerymen took kindly 
to our plan; however, there were 
some with a large lot carried over and 
others had made prior arrangements 
for their supply, but on the whole our 
method was very favorably received 
by the grocerymen and we were sign- 
ing them up at a reasonable pace. The 
milk dealers seemed indifferent; but 
here I will introduce a factor to which 
we had given but little or no previous 
thought: The wholesale grocerymen 
and the bottlers of honey. 


There were three of these major 
luminaries and a number of lesser 
lights that took the view that they 
had vested rights that were being ig- 
nored. For brevity’s sake and other 
reasons I will designate them as A, B 
and C., 


A was a wholesale grocerv that 
bottled its own honey; B and C were 
each engaged in selling bulk and bot- 
tled honey. 


One day Mr. S. reported that one 
of A’s men had been on his trail all 
day, appearing in nearly every store 
that he visited and the next day B 
was spoofing around in about the 
same way. 

The next day I went out with Mr. 
S. to make some deliveries. I had 
gone into a store with some honey 
and was about ready to go out,when 
a stranger stepped up to me and in 
substance the following conversation 
took place: 


He—“How do you get away with 
that milk bottle business?” JT re- 
joined: ‘What is the matter with the 
milk bottle business?” He: “Don’t 
you know that it is against the law to 
use a milk bottle for any other pur- 
pose than milk?” TI replied: “Against 


the laws of what state?” He: 
“Against the laws of the State of 
Washington.” T: “Are you a law- 


ver?” He: “I’m not a lawyer, but 
for a number of years I was con- 
nected with the dairy interests. Any 
dairyman can have his name or other 
mark on a milk bottle and can claim 
title and take vossession of it at any 
place he may find it.” I came back: 
“That’s very interesting, but I do not 
believe you know what you are talk- 
ing about; however, since you have 
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so kindly mentioned it, I will look the 
matter up.” 


A few days later I learned that the 
statutes of the State of Washington 
contained no law such as was posi- 
tively stated by the stranger. I then 
went through the Ordinances of the 
City of Seattle and found a lot of or- 
dinances regulating the milk and 
dairy business, the enforcement of 
which was in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety. I next 
visited his office and, replying to my 
inquiry, he said simply. “We have 
no objection to the use of milk bot- 
tles for honey.” 


I learned from good authority that 
putting a name or other mark of 
identification on a milk bottle did not 
change accepted methods of juris- 
prudence. That when a milk man 
charged his groceryman with a bottle, 
title passed to the groceryman and in 
turn he could sell or otherwise dis- 
vose of it. All very simple and good 
horse sense. The ground was now 
cleared of this rubbish and we were 
ready to go ahead with our plowing. 


Many grocerymen are controlled 
entirely by their wholesalers. They 
are in a chronic state of debt. A’s 
man enters one of these stores. The 
merchant asks for an extension of 
time or further credit. A points to 
the honey and inquires: “Whose 
honey is that?” The merchant sees 
the point at once, and at our next 
visit says to us: “T’ll not take any 
more honey today.” We ask the rea- 
son and he explains that he does not 
have the nerve to collect for the bot- 
tles from the customer, and anyway 
it is too much trouble to keep check 
on the business. 


None of this class will divulge the 
true reason. A debtor is only half 
free, ashamed to tell the truth: he is 
manacled to another’s will. We lost 
a number of good stores in this way. 
In a few instances we were able to 
get back in, but all the time we were 
increasing the number of stores hand- 
linge the milk bottle honey. 

Our net returns were not large, 
but I believe the business will im- 
prove, especially if one is diligent 
and holds to his customers year in 
and year out. 

We found after four months test 
that the contract plan has _ practi- 
cally no defects, at least none that 
would not apply to the direct sales 
plan, and it has many advantages. 

Friend S. is going ahead with a 
feeling of confidence, and if the plan 
succeeds it will be a great help to the 
honey producer. I have no sympathy 
or patience with the little apothe- 
cary’s bottle containing 9 ounces net 
of pure honey on the groceryman’s 
shelves at 35 cents. The groceryman 
complains that honey is a slow seller 
and this 9-ounce package is the big 
reason. We are producing too much 
honey to attempt its entire disposal 
as a cough medicine. We must sell 
it as a food in competition with other 
foods. Each one in his own place 
must preach its value and wholesome- 
ness as a food, and we will succeed. 


Washington. 
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CULLING BEES 
Weeding out the Unprofitable Colonies 


By J. H. Merrill, Apiarist, Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Station. 


(Contribution No. 74, from the 
Entomological Laboratory, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. This pa- 
per embodies some of the results ob- 
tained in the prosecution of project 
No. 126 of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 


ULLING the non-profitable hens 
from a flock of poultry, or the 
inferior cows from a _ dairy 

herd, is widely practiced by experts 
in these lines. However, in beekeep- 
ing, it has been necessary to wait un- 
til the close of the honey season be- 
fore it could be known which colonies 
of bees in an apiary were the best 
honey gatherers. Queen _ breeders 
wish to breed from those queens 
whose bees gather the most honey. 
One complete season always had to 
elapse before such colonies could be 
recognized and selected for breeding 
purposes. If it were possible to ex- 
amine the colonies earlier in the 
spring and cull them as in poultry 
production or dairying, considerable 
time would be saved and the breeding 
queens could be used an extra year, 
as they would be available for this 
purpose during the first year of their 
lives. 
experiment seem to indicate that we 
can cull our bees with as much cer- 
tainty as we could cull our poultry, or 
dairy cattle. 


It has long been known that some 
colonies in a beeyard exceed others in 
the amount of honey they store. As 
a remedy for this condition, it has 
been urged to have all the colonies 
strong befiore the honey flow begins 
and to have them as nearly the same 
strength as possible. Yet, even when 
this advice has been followed, bees of 
the same race, raised from queens of 
the same age and strain, differed in 
the amount of honey that they stored. 
In an attempt to learn why these 


The results from the following . 


facts exist, the following experiment 
is being conducted at this station: 
During the summer of 1920, four 
colonies of bees, numbered 5, 6, 7 and 
8, respectively, were selected to be 
used for this experiment. In 1921, 
the number of colonies used was. in- 
creased to six and numbered 1, 2, 3, 


July 


fall of the year another weighing was 
made to ascertain the total amount of 
honey that had been stored in each 
colony during the season. 


Collections were made daily of ten 
bees returning to each hive, and when 
possible a second collection was made 
during the day. These bees were 
then taken to the laboratory, where 
the tongue (glossa) of each was 
measured, the amount of nectar in 
its stomach was weighed to deter- 
mine its carrying capacity, and then 
the weight of the bee, together with 
its empty honey stomach and tongue 











A Kansas outyard belonging to Frank Hill at Sabetha. 


Mr. Hill owns more bees than any 


other man in Kansas. 


4, 5 and 6. During both years the 
colonies selected were nearly equal in 
strength, the queens used were of the 
same age, and raised by the same 
breeder. Throughout both summers 
the same manipulations were made 
with each colony. 


At the beginning of the summer 
the exact number of bees, the amount 
of honey in each hive, and the amount 
of brood were determined by a sys- 
tem of weighing. In July, 1921, a 
mid-season weighing was made before 
the main honey flow ended. In the 








An attractive Kansas apiary at the home of Geo. E. Capwell, at Cottonwood Falls. 


was determined. During 1920, bees 
filled with nectar returning from the 
field were collected, and the nectar 
was weighed. Since nectar from dif- 
ferent plants varies in specific grav- 
ity, it was decided in 1921 to allow 
the bees to digest the nectar which 
they had brought in, and then feed 
them with a sweetened solution of 
standard strength. During the sum- 
mer of 1920, 2,880 bees were exam- 
ined and the results recorded. It 
was found that there was a distinct 
correlation between certain physical 
characters of the bee and the amount 
of honey stored. This is shown in the 
following table: 


Table I.—Comparison of Some Phys- 
ical Characters and the Total 
Amount of Honey Stored 
During 1920. 








Hive Number 5 6 7 8 

4th 2nd Ist 3rd 
No. of bees in spring 12,500 19,375 20,000 18,750 
Length of tongue 4th @nd 1st 3rd 
Weight of bee 3rd 2nd Ist 4th 
Carrying capacity 4th lst 2nd 3rd 
Total honey stored 3rd Ist 2nd 4th 
in pounds 6156 116% 74% 5338 
Some of the significant facts 


brought out by this table are: 

First, the bees which have the long- 
est tongues, the largest bodies and 
the greatest carrying ‘capacity are 
also the ones which form the strong- 
est colonies in the spring. This fact 
will be emphasized when the results 
of 1921 are examined. It will be no- 
ticed that the colonies possessing the 
longest tongues, greatest bodies and 
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largest carrying capacity exceed in 
the total amount of honey stored. 

Colony No. 6, which ranked second 
ir number of bees in the spring, sec- 
ond in length of tongue, and second 
in weight of bee, ranked first in the 
total amount of honey stored. Colony 
No. 7 ranked first, although it was 
approximately equal to colony No. 6 
in number of bees in the spring; was 
first in length of tongue, first in 
weight of bees, but was second in its 
carrying capacity and was second in 
the total amount of honey stored. 

The following table shows the same 
results for 1921: 


Table II1.—Comparison of the Carry- 
ing Capacity and Storing Ability. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
4th 6th Ist 2nd 3rd Sth 
Total honey produced in 
pounds 565% 16% 119% 82% 6856 43 
Carrying capacity 
4th Sth Ist 2nd 3rd_—Ss« Oth 
in Mg. 19.59 18.67 21.63 20.05 19.89 18.64 
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Table I1I].—Comparison of Some 
Physical Characters, Amount of 
Honey Stored During 1921. 





Hive Number 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
No. bees in hive June 15th 

Sth 3rd st 4th 2nd 6th 

23,740 35,625 42500 25,000 40,000 17,500 
Honey stored between June 15 and July 15 
in pounds 

3rd 5th Ist 4th 2nd 6th 

62% 29% 85% 5536 79 24% 
Average length of tongue in mm. 

6th 3rd Ist t 2nd Sth 

3.57 3.62 3 86 3.61 3.84 3.59 
Average weight of bee in még. 

5th 3rd st t 2nd 6th 

82,1 86.1 93.6 84.6 86.5 70.6 
Carrying capacity in mg. 

4th t Is 2n 3rd 6th 

19.59 18.67 21.63 20.05 19.89 18.64 
Total honey produced in pounds 

4th 6th Ist 2n 3rd 5th 

6% 16% 119% 8246 68% 43 





These hives were kept on platform 
scales throughout the season, and a 
record was made of the daily changes 
in weight, which indicated whether or 











A sweet clover location belonging to Carl F. Buck, of Augusta, Kansas. 


The above table shows a compari- 
son of the total amount of honey 
stored in each hive and the average 
carrying capacity of the bees in those 
hives. The relative rank is indicated 
by the figures placed above the re- 
sults. The colonies whose bees had 
the largest individual carrying ca- 
pacity are the ones which stored the 
greatest amount of honey, and for 
the four highest there appears to be 
a direct correlation between the car- 
rying capacity and the total amount 
of honey stored during the entire sea- 
son. The results of the 1921 season 
confirm those obtained in 1920, since 
the colonies which ranked first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth in carrying ca- 
pacity also ranked first, second, third 
and fourth in the amount of honey 
produced. In 1920, the colonies that 
ranked first and second in the indi- 
vidual carrying capacity, also ranked 
first and second in the total amount 
of honey stored. 


As the season of 1921 was the sec- 
ond during which this experiment has 
been conducted, naturally more data 
were collected than during the first 
year. The following table summar- 
izes some of the most striking results 
obtained during the second year of 
this work. 


not nectar was being brought into the 
hives. These records show that the 
main honey flow stopped on July 28, 
or 13 days after the mid-season 
weighing was made. Some very in- 
teresting facts were brought out by a 
study of the data, comparing the 
length of tongue, the weight of the 
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bee, the number of bees which were 
in the hive on June 15, and the 
amount of honey stored during the 
heaviest part of the honey flow. Hive 
No. 3 was first in all of these re- 
spects; hive No. 5 was second and 
hive No. 4 was fourth. Hive No. 2, 
which was third in number of bees on 
June 15 and third in length of tongue 
and the weight of the individual bee, 
drops to fifth place in the carrying 
capacity and also to fifth place in 
amount of honey stored between June 
15 and July 15, and was sixth in rank 
in the total amount of honey pro- 
duced for the season. Colony No. 2 
and colony No. 6 were practically 
equal in carrying capacity and ranked 
sixth and fifth, respectively, in the 
total amount of honey produced. 
Colony No. 1, which was fifth in the 
number of bees, sixth in the length 
of the tongue, and fifth in average 
weight, rose to fourth in carrying ca- 
pactiy, and stored the third largest 
amount of honey between June 15 
and July 15, but was fourth in the 
total honey produced, which rank 
corresponded with its carrying ca- 
pacity. Colony No. 3 exceeded all 
others in all of the factors here con- 
sidered, and stored by far the largest 
amount of honey during the season. 
Colony No. 4 was fourth in the num- 
ber of bees, fourth in the amount of 
honey stored between June 15 and 
July 15, and fourth in the length of 
tongue, fourth in the weight of the 
bee, but rose to second rank in carry- 
ing capacity and total honey pro- 
duced. Colony No. 5 was second in 
number of bees, second in honey 
stored between June 15 and‘ July 15, 
second in length of tongue, almost 
equalling colony No. 3, which ranked 
first in this respect; was second in the 
weight of the bee, but had a slightly 
smaller carrying capacity than colony 
No. 4, which ranked second in carry- 
ing capacity and total honey pro- 
duced, and colony No. 5 ranked third 
in both of these respects. Colony No. 
6 ranked sixth in every feature ex- 
cept in the length of tongue and total 
honey produced. Its tongue length 
and carrying capacity were nearly 
equal to that of colony No. 2, which 
ranked fifth in total honey produced. 














Winter scene at roof apiary in Topeka, Kansas, formerly owned by A. V. Small. 
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These results seemed to indicate 
that the bees which have the longest 
tongues, largest bodies and greatest 
carrying capacity exceed, in the to- 
tal amount of honey stored, those 
possessing these factors in a lesser 
degree. While there seems to be a 
direct relation between the length of 
tongue, the size of the bee when the 
carrying capacity is either equal or 
about equal, and the total amount of 
honey stored, yet a study of colony 
No. 1 would indicate that if it were 
deficient in the size of tongue and 
the size of bee, this disadvantage 
would be offset by the advantage of a 
larger carrying capacity, because, as 
previously mentioned, colony No. 1 
ranked sixth in the length of tongue 
and fifth in size of bee, but in its car- 
rying capacity it very nearly equalled 
colony No. 5, which ranked third in 
carrying capacity, and on July 15 
colony No. 1 ranked third in the 
amount of honey stored, and at the 
end of the season ranked fourth in 
total honey produced. This is again 
shown in a study of colony No. 4, 
which ranked fourth in length of 
tongue and weight of bee, but sec- 
ond in carrying capacity and total 
amount of honey stored. 

During both 1920 and 1921, those 
colonies whose bees possessed the 
longest tongues and had the great- 
est size or carrying capacity, were 
also strongest in the number of bees. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
length of the bee’s life depends upon 
how rapidly its energy is expended. 
If the bees possessing the longest 
tongues, the largest size and the 
greatest ‘carrying capacities expend 
less energy to bring in nectar, this 
may account for the fact that the 
bees in these colonies have longer 
lives and consequently are found in 
greater numbers. 

In 1921, over 3,000 bees were ex- 
amined to determine the length of 
tongue, the individual carrying ca- 
pacity, and the size of each bee. The 
data secured was arranged in fre- 
quency distributions and the _ co- 
efficient of variability was deter- 
mined from these distributions. This 
represented the probable variability 
of the group expressed on the per- 
centage basis. The co-efficient of 
variability in the size of the carry- 
ing capacity was larger than either of 
the other: two characters. Conse- 
quently, in order to determine the 
number of individuals necessary to be 
examined to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion, these figures will be based on 
the co-efficient of variability for the 
carrying capacity. If 10 per cent is 
used as the difference to be meas- 
ured, then the number of individuals 
required would be 32. In order to 
further safeguard these measure- 
ments, it seems advisable to examine 
40 bees from each colony, as it ap- 
pears that this number would be suf- 
ficient to be fairly representative and 
to give data accurately sufficient to 
form a definite conclusion. 


Summary 
A study of the data obtained in 
this experiment both in 1920 and 
1921 indicates, first, that there is a 
distinct correlation between the 
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length of tongue, carrying capacity 
of the bee, and the amount of honey 
stored during the season. Second, 
that there is a distinct relation be- 
tween the number of bees found in 
the colony in the spring and the size 
of the above named physical charac- 
ters. Third, it is very strongly in- 
dicated that while it would be dis- 
tinctly advantageous to a bee to ex- 
cell in all three of its physical char- 
acters, yet if it is deficient in any 
ot these characters, the disadvantage 
may be overcome if it possesses one 
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of the other characters to a greater 
degree. Since the probable error for 
the co-efficient of variability of each 
of these physical characters has been 
computed, it will be necessary to ex- 
amine 40 bees from any colony in or- 
der to determine which colony of bees 
in a beeyard should be the best pro- 
ducer. As this examination can be 
made early in the spring, it will en- 
able queen breeders to save one 
year’s time in selecting the colony 
which they are going to choose for 
the best producing quality. 


LOCAL SELLING OF HONEY 


Building up a Retail Trade to Local Customers 
By A. G. Woodman 


N the face of more competition 
than ever before, our sales on 
honey in tin packages has far ex- 

ceeded any previous season. Un- 
doubtedly there are contributory rea- 
sons for this outside of our own per- 
sonal efforts. Even at the present 
time our solicitors are securing a 
good business, with very little slack- 
ening of the demand. In former years 
the trade in honey was off color at 
this season of the year (April). 

Our local newspapers issue, once a 

week, a farmers or suburbanite page 
of information pertaining to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, etc. We have also 
had some articles on beekeeping. We 
have been carrying an advertisement 
on this page, part of the time adver- 
tising honey and part of the time sup- 
plies. The expense is not great, on 
account of the once per week issue of 
this page. It being a classified page, 
we are inclined to think that this ad- 
vertising is just as effective, or more 
so, as it would be if carried every 
day in the ordinary reading columns. 

With the advertising, and perhaps 

other contributory reasons, like a 
shortage of can goods and of a fruit 
crop last year, it almost seems like 
all that is necessary is to go out and 
pick up the orders off the bushes. 

One of our most successful solicit- 

ors was a hostler in a cartage barn at 
$20 per week, including Sunday, be- 
fore he took this work. He had 
farmer experience, however, and the 
farmer viewpoint; many customers 
take him for a farmer and ask for 
butter and eggs. We speak of this 
because the dandy slick fellow doesn’t 
seem to get the confidence of the peo- 
ple as well in selling this product. 
He has sold as high as 40 of the 5-lb. 
pails in a day. His average for full 
time will run at least 25 pails per 
day. We pay 5c per pound for sell- 
ing and 2c per pound for delivering, 
a total of 7c per pound. Many times 
they make it a point to be at a fac- 
tory exit when the men come out on 
their pay day. It is generally agreed 
that it is much easier to sell to the 
men than the women. 


With the solicitors a retail price 
of $1 for amber and dark and $1.25 
for the best quality white honey in 5- 
pound pails has been maintained. We 
also sell to the store trade, but the 
trouble with these people is that they 


cut prices. We have attempted to 
prevent this by charging the grocer 
75¢c for the amber or dark and $1 
for the white, while the cost to the so- 
licitor is 65c and 90c per 5-pound 
pail. We find, even with this smaller 
margin to the grocer, that the ‘Cash 
and Carry,” “Piggly Wiggly” and 
other cut-rate stores, will cut the re- 
tail price at least 10c per package. 
This causes us considerable trouble. 
The customer often calls on the phone 
and asks why they can buy our regu- 
lar $1 package for 90c from some 
of these cut-rate stores, and not from 
us? 

Now there is no question that one 
of the greatest reasons for the limited 
sale of honey is the lack of publicity 
and solicitation. In order to adver- 
tise and create this publicity in dif- 
ferent ways and follow it up with an 
army of solicitors, there must be a 
liberal working margin for every one 
engaged, to keep them interested in 
the work. The only way to insure 
this is to maintain retail prices at not 
less than 25c per pound for the best 
white and 20c per pound for amber 
or dark, suitable for table purposes. 

Beekeepers and solicitors in this 
immediate vicinity have maintained 
retail prices very well the past sea- 
son. Very few have cut prices to any 
extent. We have learned of a few 
fool beekeepers who have sold best 
white honey that has retailed at 85c 
for 5-pound packages in some stores 
in the medium-size cities in the State. 
It is very fortunate, however, that 
very little of this has come to notice. 
The exasperating thing about it is 
that one of these beekeepers is fairly 
prominent, and auite active in Co- 
operative Farm Bureau and similar 
work, and intelligent ordinarily. He 
would have been better off to have 
sold his crop in a lump at prevailing 
jobbing prices of about 10c per pound 
in 60-pound tins, and saved himself 
a lot of work—much better for bee- 
keepers generally. 

There is no objection whatever if 
a beekeeper wants to be his own 
jobber. The only thing is to main- 
tain retail prices, or the first thing 
we know the honey market will go on 
the rocks, there will be no working 
margin for anyone, and it will be im- 
possible to advertise in different ways 
and create a demand. Without suf- 
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ficient reward, the army of solicitors 
that has grown up the past few sea- 
sons, will quit the business and be 
lost. 

Any successful business is built up 
with sufficient working margin to 
create a demand and to maintain a 
selling force with ample reward to 
keep all interested in the work. With- 
out this it is impossible to build a 
healthy business. 

Few outside of those that have had 
business experience seem to realize 
that it costs as much to sell an arti- 
cle as it does to produce it. In other 
words, if honey is worth 10 to 12%c 
per pound in 60-pound tins in a job- 
bing way, in quantity lots, the retail 
price should be at least double, or not 
less than 25c per pound. This is 
necessary to care for the selling ex- 
pense. Every beekeeper should fig- 
ure accordingly in an effort to main- 
tain retail prices. He should figure 
the producing end and the selling end 
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as distinct lines. When he goes out 
te retail his honey, he should figure 
the cost at what he can get for honey 
in a lump lot at jobbing prices. On 
this he should figure all time put in 
on the work, advertising, if any, and 
all general expense. This end of the 
business should show him a profit, or 
he might better devote all his time 
to the producing end and turn over 
the selling end to some one else. 

Everyone should work his own im- 
mediate territory to the limit and fill 
it up before seeking distant markets. 
Our plan here is to advertise in the 
local papers and to employ solicitors 
who are allotted certain territory. 
Retail prices must be maintained so 
as to allow all workers a liberal re- 
ward, otherwise they cannot be kept 
interested. If retail prices in the 
near future are cut, this will be im- 
possible, and this selling organization 
will be lost. 

Michigan. 


SOME EXPERIENCE WITH BIG HIVES 


By Amos Burhans 


ers in America and Europe 

all bent toward producing 
queens that will breed earlier and 
longer, with the additional efforts of 
the bee pasture specialists who are 
trying to make two blossoms bear 
nectar where but one bore before, 
and with the improved methods of 
beekeeping, the small hive seems to 
be on the run. Even the bee breeder 
who is working for combhoney admits 
that the bigger hives are getting more 
crop, require less handling, winter 
their colonies better and in general 
are the coming hives. 


And to prove that the big hive is 
living up to what its users for many 
years have been saying about it, the 
manufacturers who are seeing the 
increasing demand for it are now se:- 
ting it to the front of their catalogs. 


I am submitting some photographs 
that may be interesting to the bee- 
keeper who is thinking of making a 
‘hange in his equipment. The one 
showing the two frames of brood on 
op of the hive, although grayer than 
t should be for succesful. reproduc- 
tion, plainly shows the greater brood 
earing space of the large frame. And 
t you will note carefully you will see 
hat the queen’s egg-laying circle is 
nuch greater in diameter on the large 
rame than on the smaller one. The 
arge frame conforms better to the 
jueen’s tendency in laying, whether 
he frame is a Jumbo with its inch 
nd three-eighths spacing or the 
\lodified Dadant with its spacing of 
in inch and a half, center to center 
‘f frames. 


Wi: the efforts of queen breed- 


Invariably, with all conditions be- 
ng equal, the larger frame will have 
the greater broodnest. And I well 
remember, when packing for winter 
the last fall, that the deeper frame 
had the greater amount of honey 
over the broodnest and that there 
were many more bees in the big hives, 


both of which facts are bound to help 
the larger hived colonies winter bet- 
ter. On February seventh we had a 
day warm enough to draw the bees 
out for a flight. The modified Da- 
dant hived colony sent out the most 
bees. That is, there plainly showed 
to be more bees in them at the time 
than in even two 10-frame bodies, 
where other colonies were wintering 
and in which I know were big colonies 
when winter started. 
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The other photograph shows the 
comparative depth of the regular 10- 
frame standard hive anid the Modified 
Vadant, as well as that of the frames. 
Francis Jager, the Minnesota wizard 
and beekeeping’s great interrogator, 
hints that the day is not far off when 
the modified hive will even be too 
small to accommodate the ambitious 
and well-bred queen. It is certain 
that the hive big enough to hold forth 
opportunity to the queen, in the sin- 
gle brood chamber, takes less manipu- 
lation than the one composed of two 
bodies. With the modified hive 40 
per cent larger than the standard 10- 
frame hive, just think of these advan- 
tages. 

Ten of them are equal in brood- 
rearing ability to fourteen of the 10- 
frame hives; they provide 40 per 
cent more honey to the colony to win- 
ter on; they provide 40 per cent 
larger colonies, which means better 
wintering and earlier laying of the 
queen in spring and consequently a 
larger number of bees for the flow 
when it begins; and from actual ex- 
perience I find that a big colony will 
gather more than 40 per cent more 
honey on the average. 


Of course, it will require 40 per 
cent more strength to lift them, but 


as C, P. Dadant says, “Why lift 
them?” Mine are packed on their 
summer stands, two together. They 


do not require lifting. They winter 

well here and have for years win- 

tered for others. For use in out- 

yards, which must get the minimum 

of attention and the maximum of 

crop, they are proving a blessing. 
lowa. 

















Comparative size of Langstroth and Modified Dadant frames and hives. 
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THE WHY OF THE BIG HIVE 


Reasons Why There is Less Swarming with the Big 
Hive and Why Less Manipulation is 
Necessary 
By E. M. Cole 


BELIEVE that every activity of 
i the bee is governed by instinct, 
which causes it to react to any 
change in its environment, and that 
to exactly the same change they react 
in exactly the same way within very 
narrow limits. 


We usually say that bees swarm be- 
cause of an instinct to increase, but 
I do not think that is the truth of the 
matter, and that “instinct to in- 
crease” applies more nearly td the 
mating of the queen. 


I believe that swarming is purely 
a mechanical reaction to conditions 
within the hive, and only when these 
conditions are present comes the re- 
action known as swarming. Through 
a long course of evolution bees have 
come to this peculiar way of increas- 
ing. 

It seems certain that if swarming 
were the result of an instinct to “‘in- 
crease and multiply,” in the sense we 
use the expression, that the manipu- 
lation we use to bring about or pre- 
vent certain conditions in the hive, 
could have no effect whatever in pre- 
venting swarming. 

The cause of swarming is an over- 
crowded state of the hive; such a con- 
gestion of stores, brood and bees that 
the point is reached at which bees re- 
act to it, and what might be termed 
an internal explosion takes place and 
the bees swarm. 

Heat is probably not a direct cause 
of swarming, but indirectly must in- 
fluence it greatly, for as the atmos- 
phere warms up and the heat gen- 
erated by the activities of the bees 
accumulates in the hive, each individ- 
ual bee requires more space, thus 
greatly expanding the cluster, and in 
this manner indirectly does much to 
crowd the hive to the swarming point. 

In order to prevent or control 
swarming, the beekeeper must usu- 
ally resort to a great deal of expen- 
sive and time-consuming manipula- 
tion. " 


This manipulation is provided al- 
most automatically by the Dadant 
hive. It provides room for such a 
large force of bees, ample room for 
stores, and for all the brood the 
most prolific queen can produce, so 
that a colony may run well up to or 
into the surplus flow before enough 
pressure can be produced in the hive 
to cause bees to react to it, and then 
swarming will rarely o cur. 


In keeping down this pressure in 
the hive a large entrance and wide 
spacing is vital. The accumulation 
of heat from such a large body of 
brood and from the activities of such 
a large force of bees must be enor- 
mous, and only by wide spacing of 
frames and an ample entrance can 


the heat be expelled rapidly enough 
from the hive. 

The Dadant hive calls for one ma- 
nipulation to prevent swarming, one 
every beekeeper must perform under 
any system of management—give 
plenty of storage room before it is 
needed. 


When bees have once reacted to the 
condition which causes swarming, it 
will usually require some drastic ma- 
nipulation to settle them down at 
work again, and one of the chief 
benefits of the large hive will have 
been lost, that of dispensing with so 
much costly and sometimes unsuccess- 
ful manipulation, but surplus room 
must be provided before it is needed. 


There is another condition often 
occurring in colonies in ordinary 
hives which is sometimes given as a 
cause of swarming: an unbalanced 
condition in the proportion of brood 
to young or nurse bees; young bees 
may emerge, become nurse bees and 
accumulate larval food faster than 
young brood is provided to consume 
it, and that to remedy this condition 
the bees swarm. 


It is doubtful if this unbalanced con- 
dition is ever the direct cause, of 
swarming, for if bees react to this 
condition and swarm, they might be 
expected to do so at any time this 
condition is present in the hive, but 
they do not do so, and its presence at 
swarming time must be merely inci- 
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dental; but I believe an unbalanced 
condition is often an indirect cause of 
swarming, and that this unbalanced 
condition is not a preponderance of 
nurse bees, but of field bees over wax 
workers. It is usually assumed that 
in the production of extracted honey 
but little wax need be produced for 
comb building. 

One or two combs are usually left 
out of the surplus boxes in extracted 
honey production, and in uncapping 
these combs the cell caps and a total 
of one-fourth to one-half inch or 
more of storage space is removed 
from each comb. 

It must require a large force of 
bees to produce the wax to repair 
and rebuild these combs to full depth 
when the surplus combs are first 
given, and to repair them and build 
them out after each extracting, and 
if the colony has a large preponder- 
ance of field bees‘over comb builders 
during a honey flow, I believe a lack 
of storage space may help to bring 
on the congested condition which 
causes swarming. 


I believe the Dadant hive will al- 
most automatically prevent this un- 
balanced condition. 


The reason lies in the division of 
labor in the hive; every activity of 
the bee must be a reaction to some 
change in its environment, but I 
have never seen it stated what change 
in environment causes the reactions 
which bring about this division of la- 
bor. 


After the young bee emerges from 
the cell and the organs which elab- 
orate the larval food begin to func- 
tion the bee reacts to this condition 
and begins to supply the larva with 
food, and this I believe is the cause 
of one division of labor. 

Later in life the activities of these 
organs are decreased, and the wax- 





Another comparison of the Langstroth and Modified Dadant frames. 
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producing glands develop and the bee 
reacts to this condition and becomes 
a wax worker and comb builder, and 
this accounts for a second division of 
labor in the hive, and when the ac- 
tivity of the wax glands begins to 
subside the bee becomes a fielder. 

I will say that I believe the elab- 
oration of larval food and secretion 
of wax is almost, if not entirely, in- 
voluntary in the young bee and that 
while the divisions of labor are some- 
what flexible, they are not enough so 
to equalize any seriously unbalanced 
condition of the colony. 

Probably the highest success, espe- 
cially in comb honey production, will 
be had by bringing a colony up to 
and through the honey harvest, well 
balanced as to wax secreting and nec- 
tar gathering bees, and when this can 
be done I firmly believe that the bees 
will secrete wax and build comb fast 
enough to provide storage for all the 
nectar that colony will gather and 
store. 

Now let us go back a few weeks to 
the time when this colony in a small 
or ordinary-sized hive was breeding 
up for the harvest. The hive becomes 
pretty well crowded with brood, pol- 
len and honey, 2nd the queen is more 
and more restricted in egg-laying, in 
fact for a few days there may be an 
almost entire lack of cells for the use 
of the queen, and even if conditions 
are such that no swarm is cast, and 
the working force is held together, 
looking forward 21 days it will be 
seen that at that date there will be 
a sudden drop in the emergence of 
young bees. This is immediately re- 
flected in a reduction in the number 
of nurse bees, a few days later this 
drop in numbers is passed on to the 
wax producers and comb builders. As 
the force of field bees remains for 
some days at or near normal and con- 
tinues to bring in the ,usual amount 
of nectar, while the force of comb 
builders may drop to half or less of 
the normal number, it is plain that 
the colony may quickly become so 
short of storage room that they may 
soon be crowded to the swarming 
point, not by an undue proportion of 
nurse bees but by an undue propor- 
tion of field bees. 


It is evident that this drop in num- 
bers is passed on next to the field 
force, causing a falling off in the 
daily harvest from the field. By this 
time the daily emergence of brood 
may be back at full tide again caus- 
ing a rapid gain in young bees, both 
nurse bees and comb builders, just 
when there is a falling off in field 
bees, thus giving a large preponder- 
ance of young or nurse bees, and it 
seems clear to me that this unbal- 
anced condition would be reflected, 
not in a desire to swarm, but simply 
in a loss in surplus honey. 


Let us return to our question: How 
does the big hive, almost automat- 
ically,prevent this unbalanced condi- 
tion in a colony? The large brood 
chamber, with its deep combs, allows 
the brood nest to be built in a natural 
shape, and to contain all the cells 
the best of queens can fill with brood, 
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together with room for ample stores 
to feed it. 

She may begin at the center and 
proceed outward with her enlarging 
circle of brood to the limit of her 
powers, and as the central cells are 
emptied of brood, may begin again 
and follow out the same circle of lay- 
ing, and that continuously. 

Iowa. 


THE HUBER LETTERS 


Metamorphosis of the Bees up to 
Their Perfect Condition—The 
Laying of Eggs 


(Continued from June) 
June, 1829. 
My Dear Eliza: 

Let us come to your questions. 
This form of conversation suits me as 
it suits you; I will not even change 
the order in which they have present- 
ed themselves to your mind. 

You wish to see some eggs and our 
dear Madeline shares your desire. 
That which you saw in your first ob- 
servation was not eggs, but young 
larve which had just hatched from 
them, and the queen of the hive had 
begun her laying 3 days before their 
appearance under the shape of 
grubs, for the grub or the larva of 
the bee passes 3 days in the shape of 
an egg. To make sure of it, I re- 
moved eggs from my young queens 
at the moment when they had been 
laid in the proper cells; those cells 
cut out of the combs, were put inside 
of small screened boxes in the cen- 
ter of their own hive, in order to 
learn: 1, whether the larve of bees 
needed the care of the workers in 
their first state; 2, whether it was 
sufficient, for their hatching, that 
they be exposed to the heat which 
they incite about them and which 
raises the temperature of the hive 
to the 27th, 28th and almost 29th de- 
gree of the Reaumur thermometer 
(93 to 97 degrees F.) A glance upon 
this box, daily, displayed them to us 
first as small, white, oblong bodies, 
larger at one end than at the other 
and abeut one line in length, the ap- 
parently milky fluid which filled them 
seemed homogeneous and had no or- 
ganism. 

(Note: On the subject of the eggs 
and larve of bees, the most modern 
and thorough work is probably “The 
Embryology of the Honey Bee, by 
James Allen Nelson, Ph. D., Prinice- 
ton University Press, 1915. The 
student is referred to this.—Transla- 
tor.) 

On the second day, the appearance 
was different. By exposing the box 
to a strong light, we saw, through the 
transparent membrane which served 
as the shell of the egg, some very 
thin and very (distinct filaments which 
reminded us first of the trachee— 
which are the respiratory organs of 
worms—or of muscles, which are the 
organs of motion; the enveloping 
membrane was still unaltered at that 
time. The following day, or third 
day, the twelve rings which form the 
body of the larve were visible, but 
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still through the environing mem- 
brane. Continuing our observations, 
we noticed very marked motions 
within those eggs: they curved and 
straightened alternately, slowly at 
first, more quickly later. At the end 
of a few minutes, the membrane of 
the egg was torn at its large end; the 
head of the worm appeared then. 
The continuation of the same motions 
soon split the membrane to pieces 
from the back to the tail; its fall 
permitted us to see the naked worm, 
which, probably tired by its own ef- 
forts, sunk down and appeared to us 
in the slightly curved shape which 
you noticed. 

We conclude from all this that: 1, 
the queenbee is oviparous like our 
hens, that is to say her young are not 
alive when she brings them forth; 2, 
neither the queen nor the bees give 
them any care as long as they are in 
the shape of eggs. The membrane 
which envelops them would not per- 
mit the workers to reach them for 
feeding them or to care for them, 
any more than the shell of the egg 
permits the hen to do it; so the neces- 
sary cares are reduced to incubation 
of the young during the first part of 
their existence. 


Laying of the Queen 

I have just stated to you that the 
laying queen must place her eggs 
properly in the cells prepared by the 
workers; you will soon see that they 
build cells of different kinds, large 
and small. The large ones serve as 
cradles for the drones, the small ones 
for the workers. They have two 
principal parts, the tube and the bot- 
tom; the tubes are composed of six 
sides and the bottoms of three only. 
The walls are trapezia, that is to say 
geometrical figures, of which two 
sides are parallel and the other two 
are not. The ensemble of these pieces 
constitutes hexagons. The bottoms 
are made of three pieces in lozenges 
or rhombs, which when assembled 
give them the form of a depressed 
pyramid. 

I will mention the royal cells at the 
proper time; let us return to the 
queen making haste to lay. We see 
her walking about the combs, whether 
they are entirely composed of drone 
cells or of common worker cells. She 
looks into their apertures, that is to 
say she dips her antenne into their 
tubes and even sinks in her head, 
which she withdraws only after hav- 
ing examined the cell, or, if you 
please, after having “felt” it in the 
inside, as if to make sure that it is 
clean and fit to receive the egg which 
she proposes to deposit in it. She 
then turns about and inserts her ab- 
domen into the cell that she has just 
examined. Believe my statement, or 
better still, that of the great Reau- 
mur, however incredible what I am 
about to relate. Whatever be the 
diameter of the cell in which she has 
laid under your eyes, you will always 
see a drone hatch from a large cell 
and a worker from a small one. Is 
the queen then endowed with a fac- 
ulty which has not been granted to 
other females, that of knowing the 
sex of the being which she is about 
to produce, and never to make a mis- 
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take, for it is not by mistake that she 
behaves differently in certain circum- 
stances? 

Care of the Larve 

If at that time the young larve 
have received no care, either from 
the mother or from that legion of 
nurses with which they are surround- 
ed, everything changes at the time 
of their actual hatching; the larve, 
from then on, are the object of con- 
stant solicitude on the part of the 
workers. It was necessary to make 
sure of this. Burnens would tell you 
that he never found a minute when 
the larve were neglected. The body 
of the workers, or rather their cors- 
let, fills the cell so well that it is im- 
possible to see what the workers are 
doing in it, who keep their head and 
and a large part of their body sunk 
within it anid who, if other cares are 
required of them, are at once re- 
placed ‘by their companions. To see 
what they have done, disturb them by 
pushing them aside lightly with the 
end of a feather or by blowing on 
them. You will then see the little 
larva coiled on the bottom of the 
cell; its body, slightly curved, will 
have its concavity turned the same 
way. 
lf the cell in question is in a good 
light, you will see something shine at 
its bottom which resembles jelly, or 
rather pap; I will retain this word 
which it deserves as the first food of 
infancy among bees as well as among 
ourselves. You might wish to taste 
it; a hair pencil will help you to 
take a bit of it. If you rob very 
young larve of their breakfast, you 
will find their pap rather unpleasant 
and without any distinct flavor. By 
repeating this experience the follow- 
ing days, as Reaumur did before we 
did, you will find that it becomes 
better every day and that on the 
fifth day it has acquired all the per- 
fection of which it is susceptible. It 
is precisely then that the workers 
close the cells with a cover of wax 
and that the larve begin to weave 
the silk web which is to line them. 
By looking still closer, it will appear 
to you that this pap has been placed 
exactly before the mouth of the 
young larva; you will surmise that it 
is for the purpose of attracting it. As 
it has neither feet nor legs, it may 
come only by stretching its rings; the 
first one, near the head, attracted by 
its odor, comes first, the second fol- 
lows this motion, etc. 

The larva é6f the worker has thus 
spent the first three days of its life 
in the egg state, avoiding our eyes; 
I have told you what we could ascer- 
tain with the help of the magnifying 
glass. 

The five days following, the cell 
being open, we might have seen it dis- 
tinctly were it not for the interposi- 
tion of the nurse’s body which 
watched its actions and supplied its 
wants, which we could ascertain only 
by pushing her aside. 

Spinning the Cocoon 

You now know about the first eight 
days of its life. Everything will 
change on the ninth, it does not need 
to be fed any longer, it is time to 
wean it; the nurse may leave it and 
shut it up in its cell. Will it remain 
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inactive? You do not think it; an- 
other idea has seized it, pardon this 
expression for want of another; it is 
the desire of sheltering its body 
against any friction which might be 
noxious, against even the air which 
might too quickly hasten the evapora- 
tion which must be imperceptible. 
How will it succeed in this? Does it 
possess a spinneret as does the lar- 
va of the silk worm? Does it know 
how to spin? I often found silk in 
shells that had been inhabited by 
some flies; in order to ascertain that 
the larve of bees use the same ex- 
pedient as so many other insects, I 
procured glass tubes with the imper- 
fect shape of the bee’s cell, but of 
about exact dimensions. Burnens re- 
moved irom their cells larve nine 
or ten days old and enclosed them 
within these glass cells. This experi- 
ence succeeded; the larve spinned 
cocoons; we were able to see their 
maneuvers until they were sur- 
rounded with a silky tapestry and 
disappeared from our sight. (It ap- 
pears that this work occupies them 
for 36 hours, at least-. Three hours 
afterwards they were metamorphosed 
into nymphs and_ spent seven and 
one-half days in this shape. 

The larve of workers reach their 
last condition, that of winged insects, 
only on the twentieth day of their 
life, from the instant when the egg 
from which they come was laid. 

Continued in August) 


LABELING WITH COMMERCIAL 
PASTE 


By E. G. LeStourgeon 


In this day as much attention is 
given to the container as.to the con- 
tained. The size and style of the 
container and the attenlant label on 
honey packages are subjects of im- 
portance to the beekepers. The more 
attractive the label and the container 
the greater the sales. This is espe- 
cially true in the larger cities. If the 
honey producer wishes to sell his 
wares he must have them attractively 
housed and labeled or they will not 
sell, no matter what the quality of 
the honey. 

The beekeeper is fortunate in hav- 
ing at his hand a large variety of con- 
tainers and labels to select from. Cost 
is the only limit, as any manufac- 
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turer or printer is ready to furnish 
special designs. 

The beekeeper may buy the most 
artistic container and a beautiful la- 
bel, but if the label is not put on 
correctly the result is an offense to 
the eye and a loss of sale. Small as 
it may seem, one of the greatest fac- 
tors in properly labeling honey con- 
tainers is the proper use of paste. 
Home-made boiled flour paste will 
fasten labels to either tin or glass 
if it is spread very thinly over the 
label and the surface of the container 
is clean. Home-made paste has the 
disadvantages that it sours quickly 
and dries up rapidly. Small lots of 
it are hard to make, and as few bee- 
keepers use much paste at a time, 
it is much more economical to buy 
the commercial liquid pastes. This 
form of adhesive can be purchased in 
wide-mouthed bottles ranging in size 
from an ounce to ten pounds. These 
pastes are so prepared that they will 
neither sour nor dry in the bottle. 

The secret of making your con- 
tainer attractive lies in properly affix- 
ing the label. The container should 
be wiped dry with a cloth. The label, 
which has been very thinly covered 
with paste, placed in position. The 
center of the label should be pressed 
firmly first and then rubbed toward 
the ends. All air bubbles should be 
rubbed from under the paper. The 
edges of the label should be true with 
the lines of the container. All ex- 
cess paste should be removed so the 
container will dry clean. _ In all cases 
the paste must be spread very thinly. 

If the container is dirty or too 
much paste is used, the label will not 
stick, or will “pop off” in drying. All 
labels put on carelessly or coming off 
in shipment mean loss in per cent of 
sales. The following is a safe and 
economical method of applying the 
paste to the labels and insures a per- 
fect “stick”: .Get a smooth piece of 
board 6 inches by 18 inches. Have 
the clean containers and labels ready. 
Remove the lid of the paste bottle. 
Place the board on top of the bottle. 
Invert the whole and place on the ta- 
ble where the labeling is to be done. 
Slide the bottle back and forth once 
or twice along the board. This leaves 
a thin layer of paste evenly over the 
surface of the board. Now take the 
label and draw it evenly across the 
board. This gives the label an even 
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coating that is just the right thick- 
ness. As the paste is used supply 
more by moving the bottle back and 
forth. When finished turn the bottle 
and board right side up, remove the 
board and put the cover in place. You 
have lost no paste, have no brushes 
to wash and have what is usually a 
sticky job done in a very short time, 
without any mess to clean up. The 
same paste board can be used over 
and over again. 

Sometimes when cans are some- 
what bruised or have oil adhering to 
the surface, it is necessary to use the 
following: Obtain from your drug- 
gist or paint dealer a thin solution 
of shellac. Paint the surface of the 
can with this liquid. After it is dry 
apply the label with a thin spreading 
of paste. 

The success of your sales depends 
largely on the attractiveness of the 
labeling. Take your time and see 
that the labels are in the right place. 
Be sure the container is clean when 
it leaves your hands. Insure yourself 
that the label will stay by sticking it 
to the container with a very thin, 
even coat of commercial paste. See 
that all air bubbles are rolled from 
under the paper. 

Texas. 


CONCERNING MITES 
By H. E. Ewing, 
Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


In recent numbers of the American 
Bee Journal several contributions on 
mites have appeared which have had 
a special interest to me, and I am 
sure have been of interest and profit 
to beekeepers generally. The trans- 
lation of the article by Von Buttel 
Reepen, from the Archiv fur Bienen- 
kunde, in the February number of 
the Journal, and the discussion that 
this article has brought out may 
prove to be very illuminating. 

The figure which is published in 
this month’s issue of the Journal 
taken from L’Apiculteur of February, 
1866, and representing Duchemin’s 
“Avccarus de l’abeille’’ most certainly 
does not represent the Acarapis 
woodi (Rennie) in any of its stages. 
This figure does represent, however, 
a nymph of a species of Trichotarsus, 
and it is probable that the adults and 
larve of Duchemin’s acarus are para- 
sitic on the honeybee, possibly even 
fatally so. 

Mites of the genus Arichotarsus 
are asociated with bees but have not 
been sufficiently studied. I have re- 
ceived specimens of these mites in 
the nymphal stage, and specimens 
representing all stages are in the 
United States National Museum. We 
have examples of Trichotarsus xylo- 
cope Donn. taken in California, and 
other examples of Trichotarsus taken 
from our native long-tongued bees. 
According to Banks “they probably 
do not feed on the bees.” Pertinent 
to the question of the food habits of 
Trichotarsus species I would like to 
state some of my observations on a 
species (of the genus Trichotarsus?) 
which occurs on our native wasps of 
the genus Odynerus.. My attention 
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was called to this species by J. C. 
Bridwell, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, and through him the writer 
has obtained an abundance of ma- 
terial collected in nature. Up to the 
present I have succeeded in rearing 
this wasp species through three of its 
stages on the host larve and pupe. 
It is a true parasite in every sense of 
the word as far as the larval, first 
nymphal and adult stages are con- 
cerned. Individuals of these stages 
pierce the body wall of either the 
wasp larva or pupa, as the case may 
be, and suck the juices from the 
same. This mite species has a most 
remarkable instinctive adaptation to 
its complicated symbolic relationship 
with the solitary wasps it parasitizes. 
In this migratory nymphal stage (the 
stage shown in Duchemin’s figure of 
his “Acarus de l’abeille’’?) the mite 
does not feed at all and is entirely 
concealed in a fold of the body wali 
(mite pocket) between the first and 
second abdominal segments. 

Banks states that Trichotarsus os- 
mize Dufour has been recorded from 
this country. I have never seen this 
species, which is said to be common 
in Europe. Could it have been intro- 
duced on importations of honeybees? 

Under the title of “Tarsonemus 
Versus Acarapis” there occurs in the 
last number (for May) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a discussion of the 
appropriateness of the two names. 
Undoubtedly Acarapis is ‘“‘more 
proper, as stated; but in “‘systemat- 
ics’’ appropriateness cannot be con- 
sidered, at least according to the 
rules of nomenclature, and the ques- 
tion either must be settled or left 
unsettled on other grounds, to be de- 
termined largely by the mite spe- 
cialists themselves. Personally, I 
hold that Hirst’s genus Acarapis is 
good, and this is the generic name I 
am using for the tarsonemid mite of 
the honeybee. 

The contribution of Mr. E. Giraud, 
of France, on Trombidium, also pub- 
lished in the last number of the Jour- 
nal, page 203, brings up the old 
question of the food habits of the 
larve of the Trombidiide. C. V. 
Riley, as well as many other ento- 
mologists, believed, as does Giraud, 
that these larve, known in this coun- 
try as chiggers, feed upon plant 
juices. Experiments and observa- 
tions made in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington have failed to substantiate this 
older view. The question of the food 
and the other habits of chiggers is 
discussed at some length in Bulletin 
No. 986 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The larve, or chiggers, 
as we call them, of most, if not all, of 
the species of Trombidiide are nom- 
inally parasitic animals. Some of 
them are parasitic on invertebrates 
and some of them on _ vertebrates. 
The writer has attempted to rear 
our common chigger from man, but 
was unsuccessful, although the larva 
engorged and dropped after repletion 
in the manner of an engorged tick. 

District of Columbia. 


Texas Peach Crop Much Less Than 
Last Year 

Austin, Texas—J. C. Stephens, In- 

spector of Orchards and Nurseries 
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for the State of Texas, recently re- 
turned from an inspection of the 
east Texas peach belt, and he places 
the prospective production for this 
year at not more than 10 per cent 
compared with last year’s crop. The 
freezes in March, he says, got most 
of the Elbertas, but there will be a 
half crop of early peaches, such as 
Victors and Arp Beauties. Recent 
heavy rains prevented proper pollina- 
tion and later downpours caused 
much young fruit to drop. Plums ap- 
parently were not injured by the 
freeze, but the continuous rains pre- 
vented pollination and caused 40 to 
50 per cent injury to this crop. Some 
very early peaches may be seen on 
the markets of Texas next week.— 
The Packer. 


BEEKEEPERS BY THE WAY 


One of the Old Guard 

But few who were active in the 
beekeeping field in the days when 
Langstroth and Quinby were at the 
height of their popularity remain. 
Within the recent past, Doctor Miller, 
Doctor Bohrer, M. M. Baldridge and 
others have passed on. 

Conspicuous among the members 
of the “old guard” still remaining is 
A. I. Root, founder of the well- 
known supply house. Although Mr. 
Root spent but a few years of his 
life in active beekeeping, he worked 
to great advantage during that period 
and made a lasting impression upon 
the development of the industry. 

Few men find so many interesting 
things in life as A. I. Root, and it is, 
perhaps, due in part to the great va- 
riety of interests which he cultivates 
that he has lived to enjoy a busy old 
age. Electric windmills, potatoes, fly- 
ing machines and dasheens alike seem 
to hold his attention. Probably there 
is not one among our readers but is 
familiar with his name and knows 
something of the man. 























One of the last of the old guard. 
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WHY USE TELESCOPE COVERS? 
By L. H. Cobb 


I can see no real good reason why 
telescope covers should not be used 
in preference to other kinds, and I 
can see several good _ reasons 
why they serve better. I prefer 
them both summer and winter, and I 
have used both kinds in the same 
yard at the same time. They have 
saved me a lot of extra trouble sha‘d- 
ing hives in summer and protecting 
hives in winter. 

With the regular hive using the 
common cover or even the double ga- 
ble cover that used to be sold, I 
found that shade was positively 
necessary during the heated period, 
no matter if abundant entrance room 
was provided. With telescope covers 
made two inches larger each way 
than the hive I have never found it 
necessary to do more shading, though 
I try to have all hives where the mid- 
day sun is broken by some tree 
branches if I can. I do not like to 
have hives too much under trees, as 
it seems to me they are not so active. 

I lift the cover and place a brick 
or block of wood at each end on the 
super cover and replace the telescope 
cover making an air space all around 
the hive under the cover. A row of 
ventilating holes on each side near 
the top lets the warmed air out of 
the cover and keeps up circulation 
enough to prevent the hive being 
overheated even if the sun shines di- 
rectly on the cover. 


For wintering I find the telescope 
cover just about as valuable as a 
packing case if the work is well done 
—at least we have kept many colo- 
nies safely through severe winters 
with them, anid without more than or- 
dinary loss. I take a big bundle of 
daily newspapers and some tacks. I 
spread layer after layer of papers 
crossed and recrossed until the hive 
is thoroughly insulated, tacking the 
papers as I put them on, and finally 
I put the telescope cover down over 
them. A strip of wood is cut to fit 
all around outside the bottom board 
and up against the edge of the tele- 
scope cover, and is nailed in place, 
thus sealing the air space compara- 
tively. This is all fitted on after the 
hive has been ready for winter pack- 
ing, of course. 

Kansas. 





GRANULATION OF HONEY 
By A. C. Ames 


I have noticed your editorials on 
teaching the public in regard to the 
granulation of honey. This is im- 
portant, as many people conclude 
that honey is not pure when it granu- 
lates. For several years I have been 
pasting the attached label on the lids 
of the pails I have packed, or on any 
other containers that I have sold to 
a consumer. If every beekeeper 
would use a similar label it would go 
a long way toward giving the public 
proper information.‘ Of course, I 
use the regular label on the side of 
the pail, also. 

I do not offer this label as a model, 
but simply to convey the idea. If the 
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bee journals would urge this, many 
beekeepers would do it. 

I am also enclosing a part of a 
cereal box. It will explain itself. 
Most all cereals are better when 
sweetened with honey. If the cereal 
manufacturers could be made to un- 
derstand this they would do just 
what this company is doing. It seems 
to me that this is a job for the 
League. 

Weston, Ohio. 

The above letter was accompanied 
with a label, of which we quote a 


part: 
READ THIS 


Pure Extracted Honey will always 
granulate or candy. The granulation 
of honey is almost certain proof of 
its purity. This Honey will granu- 
late. Many persons prefer to use it 
in its granulated state. TO RETURN 
IT TO A LIQUID CONDITION FOL- 
oo tgd DIRECTIONS ON THE LA- 

EL. 

Try Honey for sweetening break- 
fast cereals and fruits. It is particu- 
larly fine when used with grape fruit 
or oranges. 

Honey was the first concentrated 
sweet known to mankind and is still 
the best. 

(On the label of the 
Wheat Company 
statement: 

PARCHED WHEAT, MILK, SU- 
GAR, or better still, EXTRACTED 
HONEY—perfect nutrition for per- 
sons of all ages.—Editor.) 


Parched 
is the following 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR HONEY 
SELLING 


By John T. Bartlett 


There is a tip for some of the en- 
ergetic honey producers in an experi- 
ence which has just come to the 
writer from a friend with one of the 
large drug store chains, Liggett’s. At 
a Germantown, Pa., store of this 
chain one of the medicine depart- 
ment clerks got the idea that a honey 
window display would go well. 

He talked it over with the window 
trimmer, with the result that a spe- 
cial honey window was put in. 

The drug store isn’t the place 
where the public usually buys its 
honey. Honey is usually bought at 
the grocery store. But this drug 
store display was so appealing that by 
the sixth evening the store was sell- 
ing right out of the windows, its 
stock exhausted. In the week this 
store, at 1210 Market street, sold 120 
2-lb. glasses, 144 14-oz. glasses, and 
144 8-oz. glasses, for a total of 
$186.96. 

The story of the window display 
and sale was told in the house organ 
of the Liggett chain, going to all of 
the hundreds of stores, and it is very 
likely that, reading of it, other Lig- 
gett stores put on honey windows. 

In this incident, there is a lot of 
encouragement to the producer who 
will exert himself to find outlets for 
his honey. Just because the honey 
was attractively displayed, in a good 
retail location, it is certain that 
scores of Germantown people bought 
honey who otherwise would not. 


Undoubtedly in practically any 
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community, the honey producer who 
will make arrangements with a local 
drug or other store for a honey win- 
dow will see a lot of his product go 
into consumption to people who oth- 
erwise would not buy it. It should 
be a simple matter to arrange for 
such displays. The apiarist knows 
local druggists, and a consignment 
proposition can readily be agreed on 
—the producer supplying all the 
necessary stock for the window, and 
stock to sell, and the understanding 
being that the druggist shall pay only 
for what he sells. If the beekeeper 
has an attractive label for his bot- 
thed honey, so much the better. In 
any event, a card in the window 
should advertise the local origin of 
the product. This will make the 
druggist a “different’’? window dis- 
play, and a profitable one. 

Honey is a farm product which 
lends itself to merchandizing 
stunts. That is why its mail order 
sale is so great. And speaking of 
mail order sale, some community of 
beekeepers ought to get together and 
persuade their bank to do for them 
some such thing as the Welden Na- 
tional Bank, of St. Albans, Vt., is 
doing this year for maple syrup pro- 
ducers. The Welden bank is using 
the most widely circulating popular 
weekly in the country to advertise 
“Bankers’ Bond’ maple sugar and 
syrup. It is stated that the syrup 
and sugar for sale are sold for St. 
Albans district farmers, whom the 
bank represents. The bank offers 
samples of syrup, 6 ounces, at 25c, 
and of sugar 12 ounces, at 50c, post- 
paid. 

The possibilities in a plan like 
this apply to honey. We may 
yet see an enterprising bank attempt 
such sale of honey for customers. 

Even in rather trying market 
years, as the last one has been, enter- 
prising ones manage to find ways to 
sell quantities of honey to advantage. 
I was told not long ago of a Boulder 
County, Colorado, man who took an 
auto load of honey into North Park, 
in the Rockies, last fall. At the time, 
Boulder County beekeepers were get- 
ting around 8 cents of local buyers. 
This man who went into North Park 
sold out his load for an average of 
18¢ a pound. He had lived at one 
time in North Park, knew the people 
there, and also knew that it was usu- 
ally a neglected market for honey. 

Enterprise and originality are two 
of the most important elements in all 
merchandising effort. In selling his 
honey, the beekeeper able to scratch 
his head effectively, and pull forth a 
fresh selling idea, will usually get a 
better price for his product than the 
other fellow. That is only in accord 
with the economics of commerce. 

Colorado. 


GRADING THE QUEENS 
By D. N. Howell 


The grading of queens requires 
study, and the breeder should not be 
careless about the kind of queen he 
ships to his customer. 

I will suppose that the order to fill 
is for one dozen untested, and I go to 
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the breeding yard to get these queens 
for shipment. 

The first nucleus I come to shows, 
by the date placed when the last cell 
was given, that the young queen has 
been laying about ten days; on open- 
ing this nucleus I find that there are 
two little patches of brood about the 
size of a dollar, on two combs. 


Is this a good queen, and should I 
ship her as a queen that will give my 
customer service and satisfaction? I 
do not think so. 


I pass on to the next box and there 
find a queen that, within the five days 
she has been laying, has filled nearly 
one whole comb with eggs and brood 
and some on another; this queen I 
ship, feeling sure that I am treating 
the customer right. 


And as I pass down the yard, se- 
curing one here and one there, I 
come to a box whose queen should 
have been laying nearly thirty days, 
as shown by the dates, but I find very 
few young bees, and I notice that 
some of the brood is capped rather 
higher than the rest; now, what have 
I here? 

If this is not yet a drone layer, 
she would more than likely prove to 
be one; so I would be doing wrong to 
send this queen to one of my custom- 
ers. 


If I have, along with this, an or- 
der for some select untested queens, 
what shall Isend? I do not think the 
breeder can tell what a queen will do 
before she has been laying at least 
ten days. Right here is where the 
breeder should look very closely,and 
observe how much brood there is, 
which should be well above the aver- 
age. The brood should have a 
smooth appearance, be placed well to- 
gether and not patchy; when the nu- 
cleus has plenty of honey and the 
bees should be good Italians, for I 
do not think that hybrids or blacks 
can raise the best queens. 


Is this queen of good size, well 
proportioned, of good color, and does 
she act quietly when the combs are 
handled? If she comes up to these 
points my customer will be pleased. 


Now if I have an order for tested 
queens, what shall I send? 


All beekeepers know that tested 
queens must have been laying long 
enough for their bees to have 
emerged and proved either pure 
Italians or hybrids, but is_ this 
enough? After seeing that the bees 
are pure, and making sure that the 
queen has been laying more than 21 
days, I must see whether the brood is 


plentiful, the bees quiet on the 
combs;whether the queen is well 
formed, of good color, and quiet 


when the combs are handled. 


By carrying out these observations 
carefully, one feels better satisfied 
that the customer will get what he 
has paid for and will be pleased. 

There is no breeding yard that can 
produce all perfect queens, so the 
breeder should cull out the poor ones 
and get rid of them, thus grading his 
output to better queens and better 
stock, 


Georgia. 
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LEGENDS ABOUT BEES 


That Have Been Handed 


Down from Ancient Times Concern- 


Stories 
ing the Honey-Making Insects. 


By Wm. R. Reinicke 


Concerning the piety of bees, we 
find the following legends: 

“A certain simple woman having 
some stalls of bees which yielded not 
unto her desired profit, but did con- 
sume and die of the murraine; made 
her mone to another woman more sim- 
ple than hir selfe: who gave her 
council to get a consecrated host or 
round Godamighty and put it among 
them. According to whose advise she 
went to the priest to receive the host, 
which, when she had done, she kept it 
in her mouth, and being come home 
again, she took it out and put it into 
one of the hives. Whereupon the 
murraine ceased, and the honey 
abounded. The woman, therefore, 
lifting up the hive at the due time to 
take out the honie, saw there (most 
strange to be seen) a chapel built by 
the bees, with an altar in it, the wals 
adorned by marvelous skil of architec- 
ture with windowes conveniently set 
in their places; also a dore and a stee- 
ple with bels. And the host being 
laid upon the altar, the bees making a 
sweet noise flew round it.’’—( Butler.) 

Mr. Hawker’s legend is to this ef- 
fect: A Cornish woman one summer, 
finding that her bees refused to leave 
their “cloistered home” and “had 
ceased to play around the cottage 
flowers,’ concealed a portion of the 
Holy Eucharist which she obtained at 
church: 

She bore it to her distant home, 

She laid it by the hive 
To lure the wanderers forth to roam, 

So that her store might thrive. 
’Twas a wild wish, a thought unblest, 
Some evil legend of the west. 


But lo! at morning-tide a sign 
For wondering eyes to trace; 
They found above that Bread a shrine, 
Reared by the harmless race! 
They brought their walls from bud 


and flower; 
They built bright roof and beamy 
tower! 


Was it a dream? or did they hear 
Float from those golden cells 
A sound as of a psaltry near, 
Or soft and silvery bells? 
A low, sweet psalm, that grieved 
within 
In mournful memory of the sin! 


The following passage from How- 
ell’s Parley of Beasts, furnishes a sim- 
ilar legend of the piety of bees. Bee 
speaks: 

“Know, sir, that we have also a re- 
ligion, as well as you, and so exact a 
government among us here; our hunre 
mings you speak of are so many 
hymns to the Great God of Nature; 
and there is a miraculous example in 
Caesarius Cisterniensis, of some of 
the Holy Eucharist being left fall in a 
meadow by a priest, as he was return- 
ing from visiting a sick body; a 
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swarm of bees hard by took it up, and 
in a solemn kind of procession carried 
it to their hive, and there erected an 
altar of the purest wax for it, where 
it was found in that form and un- 
touched.” 

Butler, quoting Thomas 
tells us the following: 

“Certain theeves (thieves) having 
stolen the silver boxe wherein the 
wafer-Gods vse to lie, and finding one 
of them there being loathe, belike, 
that he should lie abroad all night, did 
not cast him away, but laid him un- 
der a hive; whom the Bees acknowl- 
edging advanced to a high roome in 
the hive, and there insteade of his sil- 
ver boxe made him another of the 
whitest wax: and when they had so 
done, in worshippe of him, and set 
howres they sang most sweetly beyond 
all measure about, it; yea the owner of 
them took them at it at midnight with 
a light and al. Wherewith the bishop 
being made acquainted, came thither 
with many others and lifting up the 
hive he saw there neere the top a most 
fine boxe, wherein the host was laid, 
and the quires of Bees singing about 
it, and keeping watch in the night, as 
monkes do in their cloisters. The 
bishop therefore ,taking the host, car- 
ried it with the greater honor into the 
church: whether many resorting were 
cured of innumerable diseases.” 

Another legend from the School of 
the Eucharist, is as follows: 


“A peasant swayed by a covetous 
mind, being communicated on Easter 
Day, received the host in his mouth, 
and afterwards laid it among his bees, 
believing that all the bees in the 
neighborhood would come thither to 
work their wax and honey. This cov- 
etous and impious wretch was not 
wholly disappointed of his hopes, for 
all his neighbors’ Bees came indeed to 
his hives, but not to make honey, but 
to render there the honours due to the 
Creator. The issue of their arrival 
was that they melodiously sang to Him 
songs of praise as they were able; 
after that they built a little church 
with their wax from the foundation to 
the roof, divided into three rooms, 
sustained by pillars, with their bases 
and chapiters. They had there also 
an Altar, upon which they had laid the 
precious body of our Lord, and flew 
around about it, continuing their mu- 
sick. The peasant n coming 
nigh that hive where he had put the 
H. Sacrament, the Bees issued out fu- 
riously by troops, and surrounding 
him on all sides, revenged the irrev- 
erence done to their Creator, and 
stung him so severely that they left 
him in a sad case. This punishment 
made this miserable wretch come to 
himself, who acknowledging his error, 
went to find out the parish priest to 
confess his fault to him, el 
etc. 

I quote also another from the 
School of the Eucharist: 

“A certain peasant of Auvergne, a 
province in France, perceiving that 
his bees were likely to die, to prevent 
his misfortune, was advised after he 
had received the communion, to re- 
verse the Host, and to blow it into 
one of the hives. As he tried to do it, 
the Host fell on the ground. Behold 


Bozius, 
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now a wonder! On a sudden all the 
Bees came forth out of their hives, 
and ranging themselves in good or- 
der, lifted the Host from the ground, 
and carrying it in upon their wings, 
placed it among the combes. After 
this the man went out about his busi- 
ness, and at his return found that this 
advise had succeeded iil, for all his 
bees were dead . . .” 

I will close this series of legends 
with one from the Lives of the Saints: 

“When a thief by night had stolen 
Si. Medard’s Bees, they, in their mas- 
ter’s quarrel, leaving their hive, set 
upon the malefactor, and eagerly per- 
suing him which way soever he ran, 
would not cease stinging of him until 
they had made him (whether he would 
cr no) to go back again to their mas- 
ter’s house; and there, falling pros- 
trate at his feet, submissly to cry 
him mercy for the crime committed. 
Which being done, so soon as the saint 
extended upto him the hand of bene- 
diction, the Bees, like obedient ser- 
vants, did forthwith stay from perse- 
cuting him, and evidentiy yielded 
themselves to the ancient possession 
and custody of their master.” 


BLACK BEES AGAIN 
By Henry Brenner 


In referring to the article on page 
214 in May number of ‘American 
Bee Journal, by Mr. E. G. LeStour- 
geon, “Are Black Bees Dominant?” 
{ will relate some of my experience, 
covering something like twenty years, 
both in Texas and in the Tropics. 

About ten years ago, when I left 
Texas for the Tropics, I sold some- 
thing like 125 colonies of my bees, 
and when I returned, in October of 
1920, I found that the man to whom 
I had sold had sold out to five or six 
different parties, and I only found 
pure queens of my stock in two api- 


aries, one in the apiary of Jake 
Brown, of Seguin, and the other 


in the apiary of Dr. Asa Wright, of 
Kingsbury, Texas. Almost all of the 
bees of ail other colonies turned back 
to black or hybrids, in these few 
years. So I have been indebted to 
Mr. Brown and Dr. Wright for breed- 
ers of my original stock. 


Years ago I mentioned, in the 
American Bee Journal, that I be- 
lieved that black drones were more 


vigorous and swifter on the wing 
than the Italian drones. 

To get the, largest percentage of 
my virgin queens in Santo Domingo 
purely mated, I tried to rear pure 
blooded drones artificially. I stared 
there with native black bees that were 
taken from the woods and trans- 
ferred from the logs into mod- 
ern hives; then requeened them with 
pure queens. I picked out the best 
virgin queen I could find from my 
best breeder, and, by preventing a 
mating, made a drone layer of her; 
supplied her with good drone comb 
and kept her always in a prosperous 
condition. I had fine success in rear- 
ing drones artificially in my queen 
breeding yards in Santo Domingo 
and had no trouble in getting queens 
purely mated. While in Porto Rico, 
where I stayed the first year, black 





are null 
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and hybrid drones cost me lots of 
time and gave me no end of trouble. 

Here in Seguin, Texas, where I 
started my experimental apiary last 
July with ten hybrid and black colo- 
nies by my method of artificial drone 
rearing, I have succeeded in mating 
queens in December, January, Febru- 
ary and March, showing that queens 
can be successfully reared and mated 
in winter on any day that it is warm 
enough for the bees to fly. From 


July 


the ten colonies started with in July, 
I have (without any honey flow) 
succeeded in increasing my apiary to 
fifty-six colonies, headed by good, 
pure-blooded queens, of my stock. 

The above could not have been ac- 
complished without artificial means 
of feeding. In requeening it would 
benefit the beekeepers if they would 
pay the same attention to the drones 
as they do to the queens. 

Texas. 
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(THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 











When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Bees in Cities 


Will you be so kind as to tell me the names 
of cities in which it is permissible to keep 
bees? This question has come up before the 
City Council of the town of Napa, Calif. 

As Farm Advisor of this county the vee 
men have requested me to get all the informa- 
tion that may be available on the subject ot 
beekeeping in cities and towns. Any in- 
formation that you may be able to give me 
will be most highly appreciated. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Answer.—There is not a single city in the 

United States 


keep 


where it is 
that 
prevent 
but 


not permissible to 


bees. It is true some cities have 


passed ordinances to the keeping of 


bees within their limits, those ordinances 


and void. 
There 


nullifying 


have been several decisions rendered 


such ordinances. I can cite 


taken 


Jeekeepers’ 


one 


which 1 have now under my eyes, from 


“National 
published in 1889. 


the report of the 
Union,” The suit was: 127 
(Crim.) City of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, ver- 
sus N, A. Clark. The 
length, makes an ordinance against bees “‘ille- 
Court of 


As a matter of course, the bees of an apiary 


decision, given at 


gal.” (Supreme Arkansas). 
may be declared a nuisance if it can be proved 
that But 


the keeping of bees within the limits of a city 


they have stung people or animals. 


cannot be declared a nuisance, per se. 


Insurance 


Can you tell me if it is possible to get 
stands of bees insured, and if so, what com- 


pany or companies write that insurance? 
ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—lI have never insured any bees, 


and [ doubt that any insurance company would 
like a fair 

cause the bee business is an unknown quantity 

man. No 


risk at 


insure them at rate, be 


anything 


to the average business doubt they 


would accept the some figure, but it 


would very probably be unacceptable to the 


beekeeper. 


In Switzerland, they have mutual insurance 


mong beekeepers, for fire, avalanches (which 
are very common in the mountain sections), 
and also for foulbrood. We may become pro- 


gressive enough in this country to imitate that 





oldest and most democratic of all republics. I 
hope so 
Prior Rights 
I would like to know the law regarding 
moving a new outfit of bees in our neighbor- 
hood. There are within a radius of 1% miles 


8 different apiaries, some of which contain 75 
stands. There a new party contemplating 
putting in another big apiary within less than 
half a mile of 73 stands. This party is not a 


land owner, nor is he even a resident of this 
community ; just moving bees in for pasture. 


Can we stop him from bringing them it? 
ARIZONA. 
Answer.__The State laws are so often 
changed that we cannot follow. the changes. 


However, we do not believe that there is any 
Arizona first settlers 
with apiaries against the new men who choose 
to come. 


law in protecting the 


Your State Inspector is Earl H.Matteson, St 
David; State 
C. M. Frizzell, Tempe. 


your Beekeepers’ Secretary is 
Either of them will be 
better able than we are to inform you as to 
We urge you to join your State As 
sociation, as it is that 
you can secure protection of the kind that you 


are seeking. 


the law. 


only by organization 


Baits—Clipping Queens 


1. What do you think I could use for bee 
bait, something that would draw the bees to 
it the quickest? 


2. About how long should it take the bees 


to find the bait in about half a mile of it? 

3. What do you think of a swarm of 
having two queens? I had one the other day. 
I think it had two queens. 1 caught one and 
the swarm left with the other before 1 could 
get a gum to put them in. 

4. About how much of the queen’s wing 
would have to be cut off to keep her from fly 
ing? 

5. What time of the 
clip the queens, or 


bees 


year would be best to 
would you clip them? 
ARKANSAS 


Answers.—1. I don’t know of anything bet 


ter to draw bees than old combs burning wit! 


considerable smoke. Without burning them 
you will attract bees, but probably not so 
readily. Some people claim that oil of anist 
will draw them, but that is not needed. 


2. The time required for the bees to find th 


bait depends upon how warm it is, which way 


the wind blows, and whether there is an) 


honey in the field. If the wind blows right 


and it is warm weather, and if there is 
honey in the fields, the bees would come tro 
a half mile in a few minutes. 

38. Many swarms have two queens, the o 
mother and a young queen. However. tl 


bees leave with the old quee! 
before the hatched 

4. It is best to clip about 
as it makes the quee! 


look 


rule is that the 


young one is out. 


two-thirds of the 
wings on one side only, 


easier to detect on the combs when you 


for her afterwards. 
time after she has 


5. Clip the queen at any 


mated, when you happen to find her. We 
never clip queens, but it is a good practice, 
nevertheless. 
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Stings The nuclei should be prepared one day ud If you can find ants’ nests in the open, 
. m ae S tetendenion Bn if . rake yur colony you may destroy them by putting a little dry 
When a bee stings my wife she swells about of introducing. So, if you make your ¢ yi - : 
the face and neck and breaks out with nettle- queenless on a certain day, you should prepare grass over the nest, pouring coal oil on it and 
aa sitadin ths - . : ana tahea : . ol a ‘ ¢ 
ra fe over, pre ; ee. at d yer your nuclei 9 days later and introdu , setting fire to it. 
and it seems as though she has a real bad col : ; ey Wikies, x) seeinen . 
ind is hoarse. After the itching gets better cells, ready to hatch, on the tenth day 2. Usually a queen that lays two or more 
she gets very nervous and dizzy. Can you tell —_—___—_ eggs in a cell does so because she is 
me the cause, and is there any remedy, and is Ciinn} crowded for room. But it sometime happens 
. > p ueen : 
it dangerous? She has had two that were real lip =—s Q that a young aueen lays eggs irregularly and 
bad, and some that were not very bad. Do When introducing some queens this summet ” : : — Ss ae 
people sometimes die from bee stings? I wish to clip them upon arrival, and before finally ge ) proper work. As a rule, it is 
TEXAS. being introduced Please advis mit \ a good sign, if it does not continue too long. 
an ‘ ‘ ‘ the bees would be any less apt te iccept the 
Answer.—tThe effect upon your wife is what f+ } l 


queens after being clipped ILLINOIS —_—_— 
° ae . “ s ” - ain 2 

is called “the hives. Answer.—No, if you do not ¢ Propolis Poisoning 
First of all, when she gets stung, she should ig . 














: ; oe queens in handling them, and it can be very Can you tell me of a remedy for propolis 
promptly get rid of the sting, not by fright- easily avoided; they will not likely be I apt poisoning Every time I scrape frames or 
ening the bee away or by pinching the sting to be accepted by the bees. It is their prolif ections, I < . started on hs hands x 
out; but by a vigorous and immediate pushing ec, which interests the bees most, as they a ™ hes so much, I can scrate 1 the skin unti 
off pressure, even if it crushes the bee. The pear to know that that is the vital 1 al Ww yrs L F | . ro : ne yd — . — ty bo 
sting must be pressed away as quickly as pos the life of the colony f you know of anything that will help it. I 
sible to avoid getting venom in the wound. |! read abo it pl lis poisoning in the American 
have often pressed a stinging bee away so = J ager : cm eT. age 
quickly that although she was seen to sting, Dead Brood reli f I will have to q ae altogether, 
yet the poison did not have time to get Into I have just discovered some sort of as I cannot stand the itching IOWA. 
the flesh. That is of some importance. brood in one of my colonies, I noticed tl Answer Dr. Bonney advises the use, on the 

Now for a remedy: Cold water, us cold as bees 5 algae 5 " a a 2 Ben , b hand olized vaseline, 2% per cent, 
possible, is excellent. Spirits: of hartshorn, oa a i ' ta cd before rti k on seraping propolis from 
or ammonia, taken with water or hot tea, im ce; I brol frat ‘ Those who trv it will con 
mediately, in quantities of five to twenty drops, — : pyre ee ie fer a favor } eporting on its effect. 
would probably lessen the nervous shock which ;. Xe a amt at _—_ a 
causes the “hives.” If your wife could use ve rd I é — 
tobacco, the smoking of a few puffs of cigar sm od s 5 out quit Clipped Queens 
or cigarette, might help. It helped cure me pound ord red that ah muld have rrived ( tip mo lt 1 j ~ i — — oa aa ts 
of the “hives.” Dut this remedy is of no terday Can 1 keep one f ther ll the lost tl a shane ton th ‘old caeeal Will 
avail for an inveterate smoker whose nerves br od in this hive hate he & OF ! | : a swarm t i vith the first virgin com 
are accustomed to the nicotine. «ny quieting a — a ‘the t 3. ; . all out? Al . ‘ald ing out to mate If so, what shall I do to 


: a ! it i » sh i prevent i PENNSYLVANIA. 
remedy is good. I delay giving the queen until the | . 
c 

















pa " . — , . the queer hould not be lost. As a rule, 
The danger from the poison of stings usually ‘leaned out the cells? . ; 
, . you give t] Ire ie S enough of ic bees keep informed about her 
lessens aS a person becomes accustomed to it. IOWA 
‘ ‘ nector for Iowa V to in her position to the beekeeper when 
A few cases are cited of death from stings; . , : ' ‘ 2 ; 
; Answe \ ra 1 he ¢ ‘ t rescue But even if she is 
but they are extraordinary occurrences, prob : , . 1 vw. tn-8 . : 
: nuest does not réad like f I I i will try to swarm again, 
ably due to great nervous excitement. : ot 1 . — , . : 
> } , - , as 1f there might be a faiing quer : eve é i! s to ball her or kill her 
Read paragraphs 399 to 405 of the Lang ' ; ia i ; 
on ” essness. i! me way Ww they lind that she 18 a crip- 
troth-Dadant book, “‘The Honeybee. . : . » nf ; . 
You speak of the sting end . ple 1 g So some action must be 
white, pointing outwat | May t tl e t taken, ey Wo | varm with the first 
Swarms t 1¢ instead of the ting ¢ l L | 1 queel hatched 
» a colo of black bees 1 ikel , , | 1 | , , 
[ have a colony « ack bee that is likely When re is 1 ell and dead You 1 t eithe alan af olony and re 
to swarm soon. They are very strong. I have : ; a ¥ ae ere ; . ; , 
it on the second super, which is being filled can be dropped OUL edsly, ' . we a agesired queen cells, or remove a 
pidly. The whole hive, from top te bottom, starved 1 « cb l eit t good part of the brood, or put the colony in 
s overflowing with bees. ‘The hive is an 8 foulbroods t pied by a weak stock, thus weak 
frame. ; If ; dite these bees a queen it will ening it rt tl Den i 
When the swarm comes | shall put it in a t yo a Gere . dis : , ‘ emaree process Of rails 
. , +] +} ineaw 1% ‘ y no ti . = | ‘ 
hive of about Jumbo size, with starters. be well to strengthen the colony f ing ( 00 i third story, above the su 
Would you put on the supers, which will it some hatching brood fro ther hive t me But even this method does not entirely 
» have starters, as soon as the swarm is , be 6 t ; +] orevent #1 , = ' 
yveriie S some young ces, 1 ey 1 € 1 ne ae re t ) , th > 
ved, or would you wait a few days and then PetBaps t ° —_ I ind the colony 
t on the super? MLISSOURL. faving Delay in having the rood will need to be watched However, it is likely 
Answer.—No. do not put on the super until might be of no avail, as they might hav that you will prevent further attempts at 
queen has begun to lay eggs in the lower drone-laying workers which would keep th swarming if you eaken it in some way as 
ry, and it is usually better to defer it until hive with drone brood indefinitely LHON tated. Beekeepers should never forget 
lower body is mut full of combs. Other For official help, write to Dr. F. B. Paddocl that clipping the queen is not by any means 
se your bees might occupy the upper story St iarist, Ames, Iowa. He will give y a preventi \ it It is just a pre- 
d breed in it. Bees always begin at the advice and help, if needed, and the re caution against the le of the swarm at the 
hest point of the abode given them, since sufficient. first issue 
y usually build their combs downward. It es - on 
better to use full sheets of foundation in Ants—Queen 
De Montreal Beekeepers Organize 
id of narrow starters. 1. Please give me your advic ~~ men 2 j 
eas gi m yo advi« 0 wha t . 7 ; 
eae with ants when they are on the inner cove In November last, at the call of Dr. 
+ aciaein in ee mm" > ‘haar P » . . 
Cell above the bees. I do not know as they | ’. P. Shaw, a new organization of 
the bees, but tl a orrisome when 1 \ .eakeener an Bas , 
Queen Cells é , but they are wort beekeepers was formed for the pur- 
j te a. a ’ . gc inside ol he e. : : : : 
I woud pte know ay — it takes a a © tenes & damneton that ft ordered tan to nose of developing interest and ac- 
n to hatch aiter the cell 1s sealed ove! os . : -: . oa. 2 | 1 e- ° 
: , dee diekeiwaieiens aaa at we 2 or 3 eg i if heekee . artionlar ac 
Would it be better for me to graft the to requeen wi he lays 2 or 3 eggs | tivity in beekeeping, particularly as 
in the nucleus box, or let them hatch and . Ll: rd wc te gaeet “Ss "’ of interest to those residing within 
' -m mm. * J . j in oO amount et ‘ or near ity , 
oduce them. ILLINOIS. ogg cag ve > a cae, Caen or near the city of Montreal. The 
\nswers.—1l. If the colony has been made Pleasn tel , at once if vou think sl organization is known as the “Mon- 
enless, it will usually take larve 3 days old will overcon TENNESSE] treal District Beekeepers’ As:ocia- 
rear queens, 6 days from the time the egg Answers.—1 r powdered tion.”” Meetings are held each month, 
s laid. About two days after, the cell spread in the cover of the hive will ep ant at which an address on some timely 
iled and the larva begins to spin its cocoot away A little coal oil rubbed or | ted ubject is given. 
> guee atc - emerges from het along the edges of the hive may also di ir my ate . —e 
the queen hatches or emerge from het along the edg the hiv The officers of the association are: 
‘ 6 a . : ' ii the )] = sien - enime cleo — a. wn .om yee ‘ 
about 7 days after the sealing of the cel age the I me places, they Dr. T. P. Shaw, President; Mr. T. A. 
ere are sli ifferences i » periods noving that 1 eepers find it nec ! t rht to nail 
re are slight differences in the peri , a noying iat beekeepet Light, Vice President, and Mr. R. B. 
ding > . : ~— t an . ‘ hiintiniMin +} ‘ ; > A . 1 w 
ing to the warmth of the hive and ea place the hives o stands, toss, Jr., Secretary-T reasurer. 
sphere. which are kept in water jars. We h 


a mri cigets The Directors are the above-named 
a discouraging 1¢ ) on offi ers and Messrs. G. Leslie Robert- 
of the above mentioned methods. son and F. X. Dube. 


2. The cells are much more easy to 


i ways succeeded i 
luce into the nuclei than the virgin queens 
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ITALIAN OR AMERICAN BRED 
QUEENS 


By S. Cannell 


In the January number of the 
American Bee Journal, page 27, I 
note a question from England in re- 
gard to American vs. Italian queens. 
Your answer implies that Italians 
from Italy, if not superior to Ameri- 
can-bred Italian queens, are at least 
their equals. Allow me to protest. 

When I came to Europe just two 
years ago, I thought much and with 
pleasure of the wonderful queens I 
could secure direct from Italy. That 
spring I ordered about a dozen and a 
half queens from one of the best 
known of the Italian breeders. After 
receiving the first installment I wrote 
him that if his second batch was to be 
no better than his first, to keep them. 
Not one of these queens managed to 
build up a really strong colony. Not 
one proved a patch on the average 
scrub black secured locally. All died 
a violent death. The few queens 
(50 or 60) reared from them were 
better than their mothers, but not 
enough so as to keep—all are gone. 

Last spring, on your recommenda- 
tion, I ordered from another of Italy’s 
best known breeders, “as few queens 
as he could send me for $25.” I ex- 
pected one or two; he sent five. One 
I lost in introducing to a colony of 
bolshevics, and of the four now living, 
one has proved herself “good to su- 
perior” and the other three only “fair 
to good.” 


Every queen received from Amer- 
ica has proved properly mated, and 
either “superior” or able to furnish 
superior daughters. One golden 
queen received from Texas ($5) was 
21 days on the road. Bees from this 
queen all show a golden scutellum. 
This is, I believe, considered one of 
the indications of Cyprian blood—and 
wickedness. I worked this colony 
every day last summer, before and 
after rains and thunderstorms, during 
a drought, the worst in a century, 
when robbers make work most dis- 
agreeable, and was stung just three 
times. Neither smoke nor a veil were 
ever used on this colony. In spite of 
being too late for the main honey 
flow, in spite of a most unfavorable 
season, this queen built up an enor- 
mous colony with great rapidity, that 
never requires smoke, cannot be 
robbed, and managed to fill their 
combs with something from some- 
where—where from or what it is I 
neither know nor care. I noticed lav- 
ender honey, thyme honey (long after 
thyme ceased blooming), something 
better, and something that looked and 


tasted like plum preserves. May be it 
was, but what do I care? These bees 
got abundant stores of something 


sweet during a year when most colo- 
nies are short. May I add that no 
Italians from Italy got full stores! 
Not one can be worked without 
smoke. Not one built up a colony as 
strong as the average American. 
They are not in the same class. 

Was I cheated by unscrupulous 
breeders? I do not think so. I be- 
lieve I got the best they had. And 
yet, a few days ago I got a letter from 
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England saying, “Since the war I have 
never received a satisfactory queen 
from Italy.” 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, in “‘Beekeep- 
ing,” page 200, makes the following 
statement: “In the United States 
special attention has been given to 
the breeding of Italian bees, and it is 
probably true that better Italian stock 
can now be obtained in America than 
in Italy.”” You bet, it’s true. Were 
I unable to obtain my breeding queens 
from America, I would cease breeding 
queens. I would rather, far rather, 
have the French blacks than the Ital- 
ian queens sent to me in return for 
my good money. No competent, con- 
scientious American breeder, with 
good, honest American stock, need 
come to Europe “for a few bees from 
Italy’; for his breeders, for his meth- 
ods, for his ways of doing business, 
he can stay right at home, with com- 
plete satisfaction to himself and his 
customers. 


(We are quite glad to hear our cor- 
respondent speak so highly of Ameri- 
can bred Italian bees. But we believe 
his bad luck with those Italian bees is 
accidental and that the breeders are 
not to blame. We are acquainted, 
personally with most of the Italian 
breeders and know them to be hon- 
orable. Our own importations have 
been both from the Canton of Tessin, 
in Italian Switzerland, and from the 
provinces of Bologna and Venice. In 
the eighties, some 40 years ago, we 
secured hundreds of fine queens from 
Monselice, in Venice Province. It is 
true that our home breeders have suc- 
ceeded in rearing uniformly large and 
yellow queens, but their bees are not 
any better nor any gentler than those 
of the importations. Doolittle took 
great pride in rearing fine queens, 
and when I told him that I did not 
care for the looks of a queen, if her 
bees were active, peaceable and good 
honey gatherers, he replied: “You 
like to look at a pretty girl, why not 
at a pretty queen?” The advantage 
that we have found in Italian bees 
from Italy was their great uniformity 
in markings and their marked peace- 
ableness. But we will be glad if our 
home breeders can get more of such 
praise as Mr. C. gives them.—Editor.) 


STANDARD HIVES 
By Nic Klein 


Why is it that you and others, all 
leaders in the bee world, talk “‘Stand- 
ard” hives and equipment, yet each 
one recommends a different size hive? 
Many of you leaders are advocates of 
large hives, or to be more correct, 
large frames, but each one has a dif- 
ferent size and most of them do not 
permit of interchange with the pres- 
ent-day 10-frame Langstroth hive, ex- 
cept the so-called Jumbo hive, on 
which 10-frame equipment may be 
used. Now, why not get together and 
at least discontinue a part of these 
“modified,” etc., hives and use the 
one that permits use of equipment we 
now have on hand? But, better still, 
would be to use shallow-frame equip- 
ment all around; then you large- 
frame or hive promoters could give 


July 


your colonies as much room as you 
liked, more particularly since you 
recommend the shallow super equip- 
ment for your hive; and here again 
it doesn’t conform to the standard 
shallow equipment used by everybody 
else! I should think since some of 
our best beekeepers still persist in 
using and defending the shallow hive 
equipment, and even you large hive 
advocates prefer it for supers, it 
would be best for all around; it 
would be possible to make use of it 
for any purpose you wished and lots 
easier to handle and move around, at 
least for those of us who are only 
“runts,” and for the ladies. Where 
can shallow frames with Scholl top 
bars be obtained? Maybe some of 
those who don’t like shallow hives 
used them with wide or too thick top 
bars, and so had poor success. I 
found that in producing comb honey 
in old triangular top-bar hives and old 
2-pound, 3-sided sections having only 
a narrow brace across bottom, that 
bees went up into them more readily 
than into néw-style hive with regu- 
lar Hoffman frames and supers, with 
the sections placed in section hold- 
ers as is the practice today. That 
would show that there is “too much 
wood”? and too narrow passages to 
go through before getting to super, 
and likewise would the thick top bars 
of the width now used act, and why 
should not the Scholl top bar be bet- 
ter for the shallow frames, since it 
has no heavy comb to support as in 
ycur large frames? It would elim- 
inate sagging of combs and a lot of 
other troubles as well.- 
Iowa. 


There is one standard hive in this 
country, if we understand the word 
“standard” as the most universally 
used. That hive is the 10-frame 
Langstroth. If our correspondent 
wishes to be with the majority, all he 
needs to do is to adopt the 10-frame 
standard Langstroth hive. But I 
see that he is looking at something 
else. If he wants a shallow hive, like 
the Scholl hive, he might take the 
Heddon, or the Danzenbaker; they 
are all standard hives in their sep- 
arate fields. Neither of those has 
been accepted on a sufficient scale to 
make it “standard,” nor do I think 
that they will ever be, for the reason 
that they have been tried and are 
losing favor rather than gaining. The 
Danzenbaker, which was _ patented 
and patronized by the strongest sup- 
ply firm in the world, is not even men- 
tioned by them in their catalog. 

If our correspondent will turn to 
Europe, he will find that in each of 
those countries there are different 
standards, as well as in this country. 
In Italy they have the Dadant, the 
Marchigiane, the Tonelli, the Sartori, 
etc. In Switzerland they have the 
Dadant, the De Layens, the Lang- 
stroth, the Burki-Jecker, etc. In 
France they have the De Layens, the 
Voirnot, the Dadant, the Langstroth, 
etc. In Great Britain they have the 
Langstroth, the W. B. C., the Abbott, 
Simmin’s Conqueror, etc. But in all 
those countries they also have the 
straw skep and the old-fashioned 
beekeepers cannot see why anyone 
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would be foolish enough to change. 
The straw skep is indeed a “stand- 
ard.” 

There is probably less variety in 
hives in Germany than in any other 
country, many of the beekeepers of 
Germany using a hive similar to that 
of Berlepsch, a hive built in the wall 
of the bee house, one tier above an- 
other, with a single shallow super 
above it. We feel sure our corres- 
pondent would not agree to such a 
standard; the only explanation we can 
offer of the adoption of such a stand- 
ard by German beekeepers is that the 
German nation is accustomed to work 
in everything in a military way, tak- 
ing orders from headquarters. It was 
good for war, but does not lead to 
progress in every line. 


It is not only in bee hives that opin- 
ions differ; they differ as well in the 
selection of races of bees. Some pre- 
fer the Italians, others the Carni- 
olans, others the Caucasians, and 
many still think the old-fashioned 
common black bee is the best. 


We have never recommended to 
anyone a change of hive or system, 
as long as they have movable-frame 
hives, in which the frames are really 
movable, and the space for supers 
not restricted to a certain narrow 
limit. You can succeed with the 8- 
frame or with the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth, many do. You can succeed 
with the Scholl, or the Heddon, or 
the Danzenbaker, or even with the 
old Gallup hive. There are differ- 
ences in the requirements as to man- 
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agement and some differences in the 
degree of success. But as a rule, it 
does not pay to change from a style 
to which you are accustomed, when 
you have an established apiary in 
good shape.—Editor. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By H. B. Parks 


“‘What’s in a name?” the poet said. 
If he ever tried to talk to beekeepers 
about honey plants, he never would 
hzve made that remark. Every one 
who has the least interest in plants 
knows that no reliance can be placed 
ir the common English names. It is 
ridiculous to hear men who know the 
unreliability of such names, disput- 
ing over the right of a plant to a cer- 
tain name. 


How our American plants received 
their common names is an interesting 
study. Our European forefathers 
came to a land with new and un- 
named flowers, birds and animals. 
They gave them the names of those of 
the European home, without regard 
to science, but as fancy directed. The 
children of these families went west 
and repeated the process until the Pa- 
cific was reached. 

I once corrected a set of examina- 
tion papers written by teachers. The 
questions asked were of Edison-like 
general information, such as, “What 
is a daisy?” In the 117 papers, 16 
different plants were described. The 
majority gave a description of the 
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European daisy, a composite flower 
with yellow disc and white strap 
petals. But of the 16, some could be 
recognized and some—Oh, my!— 
came as nearly describing a barrel as 
a flower. One simply said, “a girl’s 
name.” 

The New England people found, 
on arrival, a flower blooming at the 
same time and resembling Bellis pe- 
rennis, the daisy of Europe, which 
they promptly and properly named 
daisy. But the next migration did 
not do so well. When the New Eng- 
landers reached the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the common white spring flower 
was Claytonia virginica (spring 
beauty), an entirely unrelated plant, 
but it was promptly called daisy. 

This instance gives the underlying 
principle of the progress of common 
plant names. In the low countries of 
Europe, Linaria vulgaris (butter and 
eggs) is called “Tousand Gulden 
Crownen.” In southeast Texas, 
where the land was settled by colo- 
nies direct from Alsace-Loraine, one 
finds Corydalis aurea (golden cory- 
dalis) called “Tousand Gulden 
Kraut.” 

One can hardly wonder at this, for 
while there is no _ relationship be- 
tween the plants, the flowers some- 
what resemble each other, and the Li- 
naria of Texas has a blue flower. 

In Texas there are three plants 
that go by the name of cow-itch, 
which illustrate this migration of 
names beautifully and involve the 
beekeeper, because one is not a honey 
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In buying a larger hive than the ten-frame Langstroth hive. 
hive with frames about 11% inches deep. 
a ten-frame hive, a size we have offered for some years. 

Charles Dadant found the ten-frame Quinby depth hive needed another frame. 
a beekeeping necessity to change this hive further, and evolved the 14-inch spacing from center to 
This is the real principle to be considered. 


DON’T BE CONFUSED 


It was long ago found inadequate in size and was made into 
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1351 Carson St., Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Gentlemen: In your catalog you say the price of a Dadant Hive may seem high, but 
that refers to body only. To me a complete hive is one that has all the requisites for 
the production of one hundred pounds of honey. 
means one brood chamber and two supers. | 
managed it means four stories, two of these being for brood chamber. Just itemize the 
total cost of a complete hive, and I think you will find the Dadant Hive leading by a 


Yours sincerely, 
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The Large Hive for Extracted Honey Production 
Among the reasons why the Modified Dadant Hive deserves a trial, especially where present equip- 
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ment is not giving satisfaction are: : 

Deep frames 11% inches. Frame space Large one-story brood nest, adequate win- + 
ventilation, swarm control easier, 6% in. ter stores, greater brood room, standard ‘4 
extracting frames. covers, bottoms. y 4 
Present equipment may be used as super equipment on Modified Dadant brood chambers. Covers + 

and bottoms for this hive are the familiar metal roof cover with inner cover and regular standard z 
bottoms, except for larger dimensions. 4 
The standard of workmanship is “Beeware.” Write for free booklet on this hive to $ 

G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin $ 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois + 

There’s a Distributor near you. t 
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plant and the other two are, thus 
bringing about endless discussions 


among beekeepers. The three plants 
are vines and in common have hair- 
like rootlets by which they cling to 
trees, posts and walls. One of them, 
Tecoma radicans (the cow-itch of the 
Eastern States) or trumpet flower, is 
not a honey plant, and is said to pro- 
duce an eruption on the skin of cat- 
tle. 


Trumpet flower is an excellent pro- 
ducer of nectar, but on account of 
the arrangement of the stamens in the 
throat of the corolla tube the nectar 
is accessible only to humming birds 
and some of the large sphinx moths. 
In many cases bumblebees and a few 
other hymenopters cut holes in the 
base of the flower and thus obtain the 
nectar. As honeybees avail them- 
selves of the work of their big rela- 
tives, they do get some nectar from 
this plant. This accounts for its 
place in many lists of honey plants. 

The second is Cissus incisa (yerba 
del Buey), which is a good honey 
plant and not poisonous. It has hair- 
like rootlets and in addition very long 
hair-roots that reach many feet in 
the soil. The third,Ampelopsis hep- 
taphylla, (seven-leaved ivy), is also a 
good honey plant and not poisonous. 
While plants overlap in locality, the 
first is more common in east Texas, 
the third in central and the second in 
southeast Texas, showing that the 
name followed the migration. 
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Partridge berry and partridge pea 
are names found from coast to coast 
and applied to a large number of un- 
related plants. To receive the first 
name, all that is required of the plant 
is a pod or similar seed receptacle. 
To get the other, the plant must have 
red berries. 


Many plants receive their names 
from the fancied resemblance to 
some object, and thus a large number 
of plants receive the same name. 
Lady’s slipper is a most beautiful ex- 
ample, as there are almost as many 
varieties of flowers as of ladies’ shoes. 
Easter lily, cowslip, buttercup and 
wind flower are names that have been 
applied without reason, evidently by 
children who found strange flowers 
and named them at their pleasure. 


One of the most unexplainable 
cases, however, is how the name 
heartsease, the European and New 
England name for pansies or violets, 
should have been applied to the poly- 
gonum in the Mississippi Valley. 


Endless examples and amusing in- 
cidents could be given of the trouble 
which common names cause, for who 
is ready to admit that his name is not 
the correct one? One thing is cer- 
tain, if we study honey plants, and 
study them we must if we are to suc- 
ceed, we will have to overcome our 
fright at a Latin name and indulge 
in some study of systematic botany. 


Texas. 


July 


Alabama Provides Inspection 


W. E. Hinds, State Entomologist of 
Alabama, advises us that provision 
has been made for bee inspection in 
that state. He states that because of 
lack of funds the institution could not 
provide a permanent addition to the 
staff at present and that the appoint- 
ment of an inspector is temporary. 
However, it is hoped that a perma- 
nent arrangement will be provided 
shortly. The present provision is 
made in co-operation with the South- 
ern Industrial Institute of Greens- 
boro, Ala. 





Lurem 


In answer to advertising appearing 
in one of the prominent farm jour- 
nals a member of our staff sent $1.00 
to a party in Michigan, who adver- 
tised to send a complete way and out- 
fit for luring swarms into decoy hives. 

The outfit consists of about one- 
fourth ounce of beeswax, a teaspoon- 
ful of honey, and anis oil. 

Naturally when this is placed in a 
decoy hive it will have the tendency 
of attracting bees and may lure 
swarms. Whether the outfit is worth 
$1.00 or not is problematical, even 
though it was accompanied by two or 
three sheets of printed matter. 

We would advise those who desire 
to place decoy hives to get a little 
honey and anis oil and try it out. 
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J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 


plies that you use. 
We ship anywhere. 
prompt shipments. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We allow early order discounts and make 
Write for free illustrated catalog today 
We pay highest cash and trade prices for beeswax 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


A. M. HUNT, Goidthwaite, Texas 
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Limited Use of American Honey in 
United Kingdom 


A permanent market for American 
honey in the United Kingdom can be 
developed only through an éxtensive 
advertising campaign, according to a 
report just received from Trade Com- 
missioner Hugh D. Butler, of Lon- 
don. Marmalade and jam are used 
almost as generally as tea by the 
British people, so there can be no 
doubt about their taste for sweets; 
and there is a possibility that a de- 
mand can be created for honey as a 
change from these conserves. Trade 
Commissioner Butler continues: 

“There seems to be a general mis- 
apprehension as to the market for 
honey in the United Kingdom, due to 
the fact that the shortage of sugar 
during the war created an enormous 
temporary demand for honey as a 
substitute. Biscuit and candy manu- 


THE SEASON IS HERE 


And with it the Darrow’s QUEENS 
and golden opportunities. Don’t miss 
them. 

You don’t have to buy queens from 
an inexperienced breeder. ‘“‘Darrow’s 
Select Italian Queens” have been giv- 
ing satisfaction since 1903. 





Prompt Shipment; No Disease 


I wish to announce that my 1922 
prices are as low as can be and main- 
tain the quality of my queens. 

I guarantee perfect mates and only 
list untested three-banded, with an 
exception of a limited quantity of 
the lighter breeds. 

Single queens, $1.25; 4 or more, 
$1.15 each; 10 or more, $1 each. 
Write for folder. 

I will guarantee safe arrival and 

absolute satisfaction. 


WILLIE H. DARROW 


Route No. 1, Milo, Mo. 
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facturers especially used it in large 
quantities. The main sources for 
honey at that time were the West 
Indies and Cuba. The demand was so 
great that a price of 32 pounds per 
ton was increased within a short time 
to 200 pounds per ton. Subsequent 
to the Armistice, the demand has 
fallen off very rapidly. One dealer 
who supplied 3,500 barrels of Cuban 
honey in one year has not sold any 
appreciable quantity since. 

“An agent who represents certain 
American beekeepers states that 
there is no complaint made in regard 
to the Californian honey received in 
this country. In matters of color, 
flavor, containers, packing, labeling, 
etc., there is no adverse criticism. 
Shipments received from California 
or Jamaica can be depended on to be 
of uniform quality throughout. This 
cannot be said of the Australian 
product, the honey in some containers 
in a shipment from that country be- 
ing certain to taste of the Eucalyptus 


‘tree, which detracts materially from 


the value of the product. 


“At the present time there is no 
market here for honey as a substitute 
for sugar, as the latter is now quoted 
at a figure one-half that of the for- 
mer. Consequently, the American 
exporter must look to the use of 
honey in the home for any expansion 
of demand. Honey is quoted in this 
market today around 10d per pound. 
There are, of course, varying prices 
for jams, ranging from 6d _ per 
pound for apricot jam to, say, 1s to 
1s 2d per pound for black currant, so 
that roughly the price for honey is 
about equal to the average price for 
jam. However, if we consider the 
fact that a pound of honey would not 
be consumed so quickly by the aver- 
age family as the same quantity of 
jam, there is a distinct saving in the 
use of the former.”—U. S. Com- 
merce report. 








Shipping cases, $30 per 100. 





Big Reductions on Bee 
Supplies 


Slotted section holders, $3 per 100. 

Sections, 1%, No. 1, $10 per 1,000. 

Job lots of frames, regular size, $3 per 100. 

Standard Hoffman frames, 9% in. deep, $4.50 per 100. 
Unspaced wedged top-bar frames, 9% in. deep, $2.75 per 100. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


CHARLES MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Road 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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In Mexico 


La Revista Agricola, published by 
the General Direction of Agriculture 
at San Jacinto, Mexico, devoted three 
pages of its April number to a de- 
scription and statement of tests of 
the 11-frame Modified Dadant hive, 
as compared with the 10-frame Jum- 
bo, and gives, as the conclusion of 
these tests, the statement that “the 
Modified Dadant hive is the best for 
the climate of Mexico.” The same 
number displays an apiary of logs, 
with combs built on the outside of 
the hives. “Not finding room 
enough inside, the bees built some of 
their combs outside.” They have, 
without doubt, a wonderful zone for 
honey production. 


Value of Bees in Pollination 


The report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
California, for the years 1920-21, has 
the following to say of the value of 
bees in proper pollination of or- 
chards: 

“Observations in the Santa Clara 
Valley in the spring of 1920 and 
1921, showed that the recommenda- 
tions, made by Hendrickson in con- 
nection with his pollination studies in 
1916 and 1917, that bees be kept in 
orchards during the blooming period, 
have been generally adopted by prune 
growers. A great majority of the 
prune growers in the Santa Clara 
Valley now either have bees of their 
own or rent enough hives to supply 
their orchards. Bees are usually dis- 
tributed at the rate of one hive to 
the acre. Before 1916, beekeepers 
often had to pay for the privilege of 
pasturing their bees in prune or- 
chards during blooming time.” 


Milkol as a Repellant 


_ Since the publication in our April 
issue of the article by Miss Morse, 
on a repellant to prevent poisoning 
of bees when spraying, we have had 
several enquiries as to where Milkol 
could be had. It is manufactured by 
the Sulpho-Naphthol Co., Medford 
St., Boston, Mass. Miss Morse states 
that one pint should be added to each 
100 gallons of spray mixture to repel 
the bees. 


Imperial Valley Cantaloupes 

The Chicago Packer states that 
there are about 35,000 acres of can- 
taloupes in the Valley. It-is said 
that about half the acreage of the 
entire country is in this valley. Since 
cantaloupes are the source of nectar 
when in bloom, we are interested in 
knowing whether any considerable 
quantity of honey was secured from 
them. Imperial Valley alfalfa honey 
is well known in the markets. 


Florida Melon Crop Short 

The Packer reports that the Florida 
melon crop has been cut short by 
drouth and that the yield is only 
about 20 per cent of the expected 
crop, mostly of small sizes. At the 
same time the prospects for portions 
of Georgia are said to be unusually 
promising. 
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¢¢ those produced anywhere, and % 
% are the daughters of a breeding = 
@ queen bought in 1921 of one of % 
$ the oldest breeders of queens in ¢ 
% the United States. z 
 . This queen was thoroughly tried $ 
+ out last season and her daugh- % 
* ters are found to be + 
% % 
& HUSTLERS, GENTLE, PRO- + 
$ LIFIC $ 
% % 
%  MATED THREE-BAND 3 
z QUEENS < 
* 1 untested _______- $125 ¢ 
+ 6 untested _.__.____- $7.00 + 
= 12 untested ______- $13.00 
% Breeding Queens __$10.00 % 
¢ Circular on request. + 
% a 
~ Lewis “‘Beeware” and Dadant’s 3, 
= Unexcelled Foundation. + 
& % 
¢ J.F.GARRETSON 
+ Bound Brook, N. J. + 
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Heavy Laying Italian 
75c Queens 75c 


Bred for honey production. They 
are large, yellow and very prolific, 
and produce bees that are large, vig- 
orous, disease-resistant, gentle, and 
the best for honey gathering. 


I breed only the best, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction; also safe de- 
livery in U. S. and Canada. 


Untested, 75c; tested, $1.50. 
ULIS BLALOCK, Christine, Tex. 








Goldens the Best 


14 years in business should give you 
best queens possible. Unt., $1 each, 
or 6 for $5; 25 or more, 75c each. 
Virgins, 40c each, or 3 for $1. Sat- 
isfaction and promptness is my motto. 


R. O. COX, Rutledge, Ala. 





QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Large leather-colored, three-banded Italian 
queens; 10-year selection, bred from honey- 
gathering; gentle, hardy and long-lived. Price, 
select untested, 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. 
After July 1: 1, $1; 6, $5. Tested $1.50 each. 
Write for price on large orders. Free booklet 
“How to transfer, Get Honey and Increase.” 


J M. GINGERICH, Kalona, Iowa. 
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QUEENS 


Select three-banded Italians that will please. 
Our bees are unexcelled for gentleness, disease- 








resisting qualities, and honey production. Pure 
mating and satisfaction guaranteed. 
1 6 12 

Untested $1.25 $ 7.00 $13.00 
Select Untested .................. 1.50 8.00 14.00 
Tested 2.50 13.00 25.00 
Select Tested ..................:... 3.00 16.00 30.00 
Select Tested Breeders, $5.00. 
Day-old Queens, 40 cents each. 

Queens ready to ship by return mail. 
Queens’ wings clipped free of charge. Write 


for descriptive circular and prices per 100. 


HARDIN S. FOSTER,Columbia, Tenn. 


QUEENS 


Our Old Reliable Three-banded Ital- 
ians are Honey Getters. They ar: 
gentle, prolific and very resistant to 
foulbrood. Orders booked for one- 
fourth cash. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Circular free. Prices April 1 to July 1: 





1 6 12 
Untosted ___.$1.00 $5.50 $10.00 
Select Unt.  ~_ 1.25 6.50 12.50 
oo 2.20. 12.50 24.00 


Select Tested, $3.00 each. 


See our ad in January Journal. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific, won- 
derful honey gatherers, build ex- 
ceedingly white combs, little in- 
clined to rob, resist brood diseases equal to 
any race of bees, and will swarm no more 
than Italians, if properly managed. Ask for 
my free paper describing their merits more 
fully. 
Untested, $1.50 each; $16.00 per dozen. 
Tested, $2.50 each. 
During July is an excellent time to requeen 
in the Northern States. . 


A. G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


0. E. TIMM 


is back in Nebraska giving personal attention 
to all orders. 








July and August are too hot and dry to raise 
queens down South, therefore we can turn out 
better quality queens and get them. through 
quicker. 

Italian Queens, $1.00 each; $90 per hundred. 
THE BROOKSIDE APIARIES 


Bennington, Nebraska. 


THE FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS 


Three-banded and Golden Italian 





The FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS can 
now be had again at prices that are 
in the bounds of reason. No need of 
you paying high prices. 

My Texas Queens are well known 
over the world. ‘ 
Untested queens $1 each, $11 dozen. 
Tested queens $1.25 each, $14 cozen. 





GRANT ANDERSON, Waco, Tex. 
Route 2. 





July 


lowa-Dakota Beemen Meet 

On June 6 the beekeepers of South 
Dakota held a joint field meeting and 
picnic with the beekeepers of Iowa 
on the Dakota banks of the Sioux 
River, near Hawarden, Iowa. A 
goodly number were in attendance, 
having come from long distances in 
both states. 

The affair was arranged jointly by 
the county agents of the counties 
separated by the river, and by New- 
man I. Lyle, of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture, and Roy M. Gilcreast, of the 
South Dakota College. 

These interstate meetings are very 
enjoyable occasions, since they offer 
a good opportunity for members of 
the craft to meet those similarly en- 
gaged in other sections, and to com- 
pare notes to mutual advantage. In 
addition to the usual program of talks 
on practical beek@eping subjects, a 
‘demonstration was given of treat- 
ment of American foulbrood. 

The associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal took advantage of 
the opportunity to see something of 
conditions in northwest Iowa by 
spending a few days with Prof. Lyle 
in visiting the demonstration apiaries 
in several nearby counties. There is 
much interest manifested in the work 


of the demonstration apiaries. At 
each of them several colonies are 
carried through the season and 


proper manipulation given at stated 
times, in order that those not fully 
familiar with latest practices can see 
just how the bees are handled. Vari- 
ous operations are shown at season- 
able times showing such things as 
swarm control, requeening, prepara- 
tion for winter, etc. 


Texas Association Bulletin 

We have just received from the 
Texas Honey Producers’ Association 
a copy of a small booklet which gives 
a short description of plans of opera- 
tion, a copy of their by-laws, etc. 

It is a very valuable little booklet 
and gives its manner of organization, 
etc. Mr. LeStourgeon, the manager, 
states that copies of this will be sent 
on request to anyone interested. Ad- 
dress Texas Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio, Texas. 


More Tips and Pointers 


The Michigan Department of Agri- 
culture has issued more bulletins of 
interest to beekepers in their gen- 
eral series called “Tips and Pointers. 
“Requeening the Apiary,” by P. T. 
Ulman, and “European Foulbrood, 
by B. F. Kindig, have recently com: 
to our desk. Beekeepers intereste: 
may perhaps secure copies by ad- 
dressing the Michigan Department 0 
Agriculture at Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Cherry Prospects Good 

Reports from .northern Michigan 
indicate an unusually heavy bloom 0: 
cherries. It is said that unless the 
fruit is thinned many trees will brea‘ 
with the load of cherries. Prospect 
for a heavy fruit crop seem very fa 
vorable over the entire central west. 
There has been some frost damage ! 
some sections of the east. 
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= % 

oe MAKE 1922 A SUCCESS = Ottawa County, Oklahoma, bee- 
+ By ordering & keepers recently appointed a commit- 
x ¥% roa to confer with the Board of 
x "Ss A A UEENS 4 ounty Commissioners for the pur- 
$ THAGARD IT Li N + pose of securing a small appropria- 
% Bred for quality. | tion for the purchase of sweet clover 
3 3 . . 

+ + seed for sowing along the roadsides. 
a Your honey crop depends upon your queens. Our three-banded *¢ | The beekeepers contend that sweet 
+ queens produce workers that will make skyscrapers of your hives. 2 | clover along the roadsides is much 
* Safe arrival, pure mating, prompt service and perfect satisfaction. + better than tcockleburs and other 
3 nice Ge ‘| weeds. There is a great waste of 
4 Write for descriptive catalog. | productive land along the roadsides 
* ° *¢ | of the country. If planted to sweet 
5s THE V.R. THAGARD Cco., Greenville, Ala. 5 clover or other useful plants it would 


- 
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vent the development of large quanti- 
ties of weed seeds which are now scat- 
tered over the nearby farms. We 
commend the idea to others. 
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& 
+ $ A Bee Book from England 
‘ &e 
z * “Bees for Pleasure and Profit,’ by 
5 & | G. Gordon Samson, is the title of a 
: $ bee book from the press of Crosby 
: : ¥ 
$ Send us your orders for honey containers NOW. + | ae intB: . ee — 
¥% Special Prices on + | reprinted in various editions until the 
+ TIN AND GLASSHONEY CONTAINERS 4 | fifth, which has recently come from 
‘3 0%. Came nate 200 $ 4.25 | the press. In the new edition a chap- 
+ 5-lb. Pail %: 2 ee eee ete eee 7.00 | ter on beekeeping in hot climates has 
oy 10 lb Ps a ad Sea eternal amare 10.50 + been added. The book is cloth bound 
: $0lb, oe, o4 art en ae “e oagpgenate 195 * | and contains 122 pages. It sells for 
d oe eee Nees DOF SSNS SS UNS «~---~ : % | the equivalent of about $1 in our 
3 2%-tb: Cans, per case of 24 .............-« 1.25 % | money 
+ 5-lb. Pails, per case of 12 _.....------~--- 1.10 + ‘ 
4 10-lb. Pails, per case of 6 -___-_------- .90 = 
4 GLASS JARS * Fruit Men to Export 
% 8-oz. honey capacity, per case of 24______ 1.15 + Plans are under way in the fruit 
5 16-oz. honey capacity, per case of 24 ____- 1.35 4 | districts of the northwest to organize 
: ms 32-0z. honey capacity, per case of 12...... 1.20 + ar. exporting concern to place Ameri- 
a bein ig for prices on large quantities, stating number and sizes ¥ can-grown fruits in foreign markets. 
+ wanted. 1B -h t l in the prin- 
? Send us a list of your requirements of BEE SUPPLIES, .and we 4 shea deci nechieatiee aie a 
¢ will quote you prices that are right. % | foreign office is to be opened in Lon- 
Z ¥ | don and kept open throughout the 
: AL H. RUSCH & SON CO, § | sane antion? nny ete 
3 « | must go a long way yet before they 
4 REEDSVILLE, Wis. ‘ % | are ready for any such move in dis- 
eresfoafoafoatoatoatoetoetoctoctectoctoctoctoctoctececteetoetecfoeoatoatosfosfosteateatatostoeteatoetotoctoctoctoctoctoctoctoctoctocectecfecteeteeteeteeteet> | POSing of their crops. 
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SCOTT QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS 


MY QUEENS ARE GETTING RESULTS 


among my hundreds of honey-producing colonies and for my customers. One writes: “Dear Mr. Scott: please book my order for one- 


half dozen queens. Those I received from you last season have made 150 lbs. comb honey so far this season. Yours truly.” (Name 
on request.) 


UNTESTED GOLDEN OR THREE-BANDED QUEENS 


After July 1, one, $1.25; six $7; dozen, $13. Prompt delivery; no waiting. 
Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction. No disease. Card brings circular. 


ROSS B. SCOTT, LAGRANGE, IND. 








SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 


“BEST BY TEST” 


Do not fail to secure our 1922 reduced prices on SUPERIOR FOUNDATION. State quantity desired. 
We also manufacture Hoffman frames, dovetailed beehives, etc. Quality unexcelled. Prices on request. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation). 
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pes AMERICAN FUR_ BREEDER, ses 


< Foxes, Mink, Skunk 
and other fur animals. $1 a year. Sample copy 10c. 


American Fur Breeder. Box 217; Eminence. N. Y. 





QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Have no superior. “There’s a rea- 
son.” Are Mendelian bred, good 
qualities accentuated. Gray Cau- 
casions, gray Carniolans, most gen- 
tle of all, prolific, hardy, vigorous, 
disease-resisting, white comb builders 
—they deliver the goods. 
CHAS. W. QUINN, 
Powhatan, Va. 





MISSISSIPPI BRED THREE-BAND ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS 


The busy kind. Bred from the best, under the 
most favorable conditions. 
PRICE AFTER JUNE 15: 

Untested 1, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.00 each. 
Tested 1, $2.00; 10 or more, $1.50 each. 

I may not be able to ship as many as you 
want, but I guarantee them to be as good as 
you want. 

W. A. BENNETT APIARIES, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Let us tell you about the California 
Gold Medal Queens, 
The Queens with the Pedigree. 

Our hardy, immune, prolific strain of 3- 
banded leather colored Italians. Developed 
from the world’s best strains by careful selec- 
tion and tested under California conditions for 
five years, with excellent results. My spe- 
cialty will be breeding stock and every queen 
produced will receive my personal care and 
inspection. Now receiving orders for the sea- 
son of 1922, which will be filled in the order 
of their receipt. Write for catalog and prices. 


THE COLEMAN APIARIES, 


Geo. A. Coleman, Prop., 
2649 Russell, St., Berkeley, Calif. 


~ WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1922 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Bright Three-Band Queens and 
Nuclei 


Strong nuclei, 3-frame only, with 
select untested queen, $5.00. 








Select untested queens, $1.00; 6 
or more, 75¢ each. 


Select tested queens, $2.00 each. 


Select breeders in 1-frame nuclei, 
$8.00. 


Fancy white tupelo honey at all 
times. 


Write until 


June 10. 
J. L. MORGAN, Gen. Mgr. 


TUPELO HONEY CO., Columbia, Ala. 


Apalachicola, Fla., 





AMERICAN 





ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 
Price without Batteries, $1.00 
Not Postpaid. 


Weight 1 lb. 


Actually cements wires in the foun- 


dation. Will work with dry cells or 
with city current in connection with 


Best device of its kind 
on the market. 


transformer. 


Dadant & Sons, Mansfecturers 
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“iichigan Bred Three-Band 
Italian Queens 


Untested: 

July delivery, 1 to 9, $1.40 each; 10 
to 100, $1.30 each. 

August delivery, 1 to 9, $1.25 each; 
10 to 100, $1.15 each. 

Virgins, after June 1, 1 to 9, 60c 
each; 10 to 100, 55c¢ each. 

Select tested, after June 20, $2 each. 
If you must have untested queens 

during June, send elsewhere, as my 

old customers have ordered my entire 

June output of untested queens. 


D. A. DAVIS, Birmingham, Mich. 


BEE JOURNAL 


July 


Maryland Beemen Meet 
Maryland beekeepers held a meet- 
! ing in connection with Farmers’ Day 
at the College of Agriculture on May 
27. Interesting exhibits and demon- 
strations were provided and lunch 
was furnished by the college. Not 
only beekeepers, but other agricul- 
tural interests were represented, each 
group having its own program for the 

ay. 


New York Field Meet 

The summer meeting of the Empire 
State Federation of Beekeepers will 
be held at the home apiary of N. L. 
Stevens at Venice Center, N. Y., on 
August 4. A general good time is 
planned, with a number of novel fea- 
tures, including registration of all vis- 
itors and the drawing for prizes to be 
furnished by supply firms. The 
prizes include queens, books, hives, 
etc. 


Missouri Summer Meeting 
“ Missouri beekeepers will hold their 
summer meeting on July 7 and 8, at 
Trenton, with the Grundy County 
Beekeepers’ Association. 


Willson to Cornell 

R. B. Willson, who has served as 
Extension Apiculturist with the Mis- 
sissippi College of Agriculture for 
several years past, has recently been 
appointed Extension Apiculturist at 
the Cornell College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. Willson has served the Missis- 
sippi beekeepers faithfully and well 
and should do well in his new field. 
New York is one of the leading honey- 
producing states and demands upon 
the Extension Department are so 
heavy as to keep the specialist very 
busy. 


North Carolina Summer Meet 

Secretary Eckert advises us that a 
change in the plans for Farmers 
Week at State College has made it 
necessary to change the date of the 
summer meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Beekeepers’ Association from 
date formerly announced to August 2 
and 3. An interesting program, 1n- 
cluding a number of demonstrations, 
is being planned. 


A New Bulletin _ 

The State Institute of Applied Ag- 
riculture on Long Island, at Farming- 
dale, New York, has recently issued 
a bulletin entitled “Beekeeping,” by 
George C. Norton. It contains 32 
pages and is suitably illustrated. — It 
is written with the idea of presenting 
the essentials of beekeeping, together 
with practice suited to the conditions 
of New York State, and especially 
Long Island. Copies may be had by 
addressing the Director of the Insti- 
tute at the above address. 


Tomato Crop Short 

According to newspaper reports 
the tomato crop in the Imperial Va'- 
ley of California was badly injurec 
by frost at the time of the Januar) 
freeze. The plants were entirel) 
killed in most cases, but a sma:! 
acreage was replanted. 
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: PACKAGE BEES AND U EENS 

7 WwW ecialize on Three-band Italians Bred for Business. 

$ Satunne Of the season we will furnish a 2-pound package of eee 

, hustlers with a select untested queen, for $4.75; 25 or more, $4.5 

% each. No queens, except with packages, before July 1. Prices after 

% that date, from our best breeding queens: ‘ 

9 . Untested, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen; $75.00 per 100. 

% Tested, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. no 

+ Only one grade of queens shipped—Select. Promptness and effi- 

% ciency our motto. 

* CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 

+ J. D. YANCEY, Mer. 

- 
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FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 


ure. 


good as can be found anywhere. We want your business. 
satisfactory service. Pric> list free. 


We guarantee prompt 








BEEKEEPERS WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard meas- 
Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 


and 














GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


Nov. bee July 1 


2 1 
Lr eee eye $2.00 $9.00 $17.00 $150 $8.00 
sees eee IMR ES. 06 2.25 10.50 18.00 2.00 13.50 
; i |" rrr ee 300 16.50 30.00 = a 
SE a RSE ee ee 3.50 19.50 36.00 i 


BREEDERS $12.50 TO $25.00 


July 1 to Nov. 1 
6 12 


$14.50 
16.00 
22.00 
30.00 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed 


NO NUCLEI, FULL COLONIES OR POUND§PACKAGES 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring. Hill, Tenn. 











BOOKED to capacity on early May | 
orders. Heavy discounts on intro-| 
duced laying-enroute-to-you queens) 

















with frames, and pounds after May 
25. 
JES DALTON, 
Bordelonville, La. 





Will have Golden Italian Queens 
for delivery after May 25, untested 
$1.50 each; 12, $14.50; tested, $3; af- 
ter July 15 untested $1.25. 


T. J. TALBOTT & BRO. 
409 Marx St., South Richmond, Va. 
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THE BOOK YOU SHOULD BUY 


C. P. Dadant has recently revised 
and rewritten lLangstroth’s classic 
book on the Honeybee. The book 
now contains the best from three 
widely known writers on beekeeping, 
Langstroth, Charles Dadant and C. P. 
Dadant. The new edition has 448 
large size pages and sells for $2.50. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


Tae ee eee eee eee 


Your INQUIRIES souiciT®? 
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Notes From lowa 


Buck Grove, Iowa. 


There was a period of 40 days here 
during which there was but 17-100ths 
of an inch of rainfall, and prospects 
of a clover crop were gloomy. May 
23 there was .25 of an inch, and the 
storm continued, with prospects of 
rain for a day or two to come. White 
clover began to bloom on the 22nd, 
which was owing to an abundance of 
moisture in the ground. The pros- 
pects now are good for a heavy flow 
from white clover. 

An abundance of sweet clover is 
planted in this vicinity. There are 
fully 100 acres within two and a half 
miles of me, planted mostly for pas- 
ture, both Hubam and biennial. 

I never saw so much brood and 
honey in hives in May, owing to a 
very heavy flow from fruit and dan- 
delion. Returning from the hospital 
I found everything honey and brood 
bound, and am only now getting 
things straightened out. 

Honey prices are going to be a 
problem the coming season, and it is 
not too early to begin to adjust 
prices. I do not believe there is any 
reason why honey should sell for less 
than 10c a pound. I am still getting 
20c retail. A. F. Bonney. 


Queen Cages and Introducing Queens 


We used last season in introducing 
queens to black bees without a single 
loss a cage of my own device with 
perforated zinc measuring about one- 
eighth of an inch, just large enough 
to allow the bees to insert their heads 
through the slatted zinc and small 
enough so their bodies cannot pass 
through. I put 12 or 15 young bees 
Just emerged out of the colony to 
which the queen is to be introduced 
in the cage with the queen, placing 
the cage upside down over the frames. 
This method appears to me to be the 
simplest of any. When queens are in- 
troduced during dearth a 5-lb. pail of 
thin sugar syrup should be fed at the 
same time. I never remember of los- 
ing but three queens in 40 years’ ex- 
perience, 


Frank Moore 


Muscatine County Picnic 


The Muscatine County Beekeepers’ 
Association held a picnic and business 
session at the G. E. Sawyer apiary, 
June 14. At this meeting Mr. Hall 
conducted demonstration apiary 
work, which proved interesting, in- 
structive and helpful to the local bee- 
keepers. 

Harry C. Klaffenbach, President of 
the Muscatine Association ever since 
its organization, and a charter mem- 
ber of the Iowa State organization, 
tendered his resignation. He and his 
wife are soon to leave for Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to engage in the bee; 
poultry and fruit business there. 
Mr. Klaffenbach has been an enthusi- 
astic and successful beekeeper in 
Muscatine County. We regret his de- 
parture, and wish him success in his 
new location. 
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~ ee 
= HON 2 We are in excellent position to serve beekeepers who do not produce enough honey to supply their trade ? 
+ We have a big stock of fine table honey of various grades always on hand. 5S 
2 In 60-Ib. Tins, Crystallized Be 
$ Water white orange _________---- 15¢ a TI MIR oc ee nen 1° 4 
+ TNE GENO. wncccenensnecanansnve 14¢c RI dic titicitct sitet is diss teriniininina meet 10c es 
% GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS z 
Bs Se Se 2 Ok: Ce BI, nntktcccdntoeniedenuucbenceaduts $1.45 case;crates of 100, $4.50 és 
% 5-lb. pails (with handles), 1 doz. reshipping cases...-....._._.-._---------- $1.35 case; crates of 100,$7.00 ¥ 
$ 10-lb. pails (with handles), % doz. reshipping cases_.___._________-_-----_ $1.10 case; crates of 50,$5.25 & 
% 60-lb. tins, 2 per case, new, $1.20 case; used, 25c. $ 
$ White Flint Glass, with Gold Lacquered Wax Lined Caps 5 
‘ 8-oz. heney EE ae A os as (canines ule ecpemeeeeeiaimerdiall +o per carton of 3 doz. BS 
a ee an aamnenawe eee nannn wee 1.40 per carton of 2 doz. “ 
Bs TF $1.00 per carton of 1 doz. 
$ HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, New York % 
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: QUEENS FOR SALE—ROOT STOCK 


We are now booking orders at the following prices: 


Untested, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz., $70.00 per 100. 
Tested, $1.50 each, $14 per doz. 

Breeders, $5.00 each. 

All orders filled promptly after June 15. 
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I wish to announce to the beekeepers of the southeastern states that I have taken over the A. I. Root 
Co. branch house and have everything the beekeeper needs, and all orders will be filled promptly from Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Satisfaction and efficient service will be given all. 


A. R. IRISH, 126 Bay St., Savannah Ga. 
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& e . es i * 7. 3 
% First in Alabama to ask for and receive inspection for disease. All 
& er ° & 
3 Apiaries found free from disease z 
¢, - 7 
% (Certificate signed, A. D. WORTHINGTON, Inspector). % 
+4 . ° - 7 . } 
= After twenty-six years of select breeding, we have a clean, bright, three-banded strain of Italian bees that & 
% are unsurpassed for their disease-resisting and honey-gathering qualities. 4 
3 
% Select untested queens, $1.00 each; 12 or more, 90c each. 4 
& > 4 
@ Select tested queens, $1.50 each; 12 or more, $1.40 each. 5S 
te ° 
: 
“ ° . ° ° ° cue 
& We guarantee our queens to give absolute satisfaction and to arrive in perfect condition. They have % 
“ pleased thousands of others. Give them a chance to please you. They know how. Our little booklet free SS 
5 for the asking. It tells all about our bees and how to handle them for best results. 2 
3 
oo OG 
; : 
A M. C. BERRY & CO., 8s Montgomery, Ala., U. S. A. z 
oe OG 
Seetoatocgetpatoodeceetoatoogetpetoadecgetoatonteteetontee ateatenfecteetoageteetoafengecteetoatentecteetoateteetoeteagecteetoatecgectoetoaecteetoateteeteatoaeteetoatoateteetoetoateteetoatenteteetoateectenfeatecteefeeeetoatet: 
“eortonsonioetonsonsontontodeonsoesonsonsonsogee onsets asec oe et sot sneer ot ot sneer Soto t Set N reo o tot eN nO ON otter aseeen on conswetee cot soecoasoaseetoeconce eoeconsoasoetoesoesoecoasealoecoesoesoeseaseseesoesoaseeensees 
72 ’ tx 
: : 
x - 
: : 2 
.xa - 
: 
: The Master 8-Frame Power Extractor 


¢, 


3, 
‘, 
., 


2, 
- 


Requires no attention from the operatcr, reverses the comb pockets automatically, cannot break combs, 3 
does not reverse at full speed, and is the easiest-running power extractor made. Reel made of rust-proof ‘* 


o, 2, 
*~? 


$ material. p 
¥ THE SIMPLEX 8-FRAME POWER EXTRACTOR ? 
$ Semi-automatic; no comb breakage; reverses by simply shifting lever in either direction; does not reverse & 
5S at full speed; no brake; no slamming of comb pockets against the reel; entire reel made of rust-proof ma- KA 
4 terial. & 
% z, 
% % 
¢ KUNKEL MFG. COMPANY, Los Angeles, Calif. : 
4 9 
$ Phone 11565. ‘ 781 S. San Pedro St. < 
+ If your dealer does not handle Kunkel Extractors, write to the above address. We will supply your %¥ 
¢ needs. Write for Illustrated Catalog of Power and Hand-power Extractors. BS 
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PotetetetotetetoteoSeSeSoSoSeSoSoSeSeSoohoSobobebebebebebebebrbrbebebebebebebebebcbebebcbrbeobebebcbebebebebobeds __ ostestestectos > 
Motloegoesoesoesoe lo loasoetoeloesoasoeseeloeloas oe lee loel oes oe lee coesoe eel coecoe ele coesoel eles coa oe loe lee coas oe coe lee soasee lee loesoesee lee loasoeloelee loa oe loeloeloesoete loaceeoe lee coesoesoeleoeloesoacoe tes coesoasec toe toecoaoetoetoele 


ATTENTION, PRODUCERS! 


new HONEY crop 


a 
: 
We are ready to receive your new crop advices sending us your samples and state price wanted, how + 
packed and quantity can ship. Terms cash on arrival. | 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


a PaaM Po Ge Oe On Oa Qe Ma Masia Ma tae® ra tacre Saoratasrastacdacasacracacradadasadadadco da datada tortor dtctcbcbcbc bebo to tobcbeoeobcbcbebobatooticotototacm® Po OOO. DD 
Co Ke Ke Ke Ke Ke XK KK Ke Ke XK KX Bg Ke Me Ne Ne Ne Ne Ke Ne eed Naa aX Xe Ka KX Xa Ke Ka XXX aKa Xa XX Ka KK Xe Xe Ka Kee XX Ka Ke Ke Ke KEEN 
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x 4 
: REQUEEN NOW IF YOU CAN $ 
oe o 
K% Right now is the time to begin your plans for securing the maximum crop of honey next season. 4 
+ Requeening with young prolific queens of a known honey-gathering strain is one of the most important factors in being a success- % 
a ful honey producer. Young, prolific queens introduced now will mean two things: First, strong colonies to go into winter quarters. + 
* Second, strong colonies to gather next season’s crop of honey. ee 
b 4 For more than 50 years we have been breeding up to the Root Quality Queens and Bees. We do not believe that better bees or 4 
*° queens are reared anywhere in the world today. What we try to do is to rear THE BEST. = 
% We breed queens with special view to the honey gathering quality of their bees. We have had this one chief purpose in breeding 4 
az constantly in mind all these years. We have it uppermost in our minds today. = 
‘ JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1: 4 
z 1to9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 or more y 
Yd C312000—Untested  ......... -evseee---$1.50 each. $1.40 each. $1.35 each. $1.25 each. $1.15 each. r 4 
x C313000—Select Untested.................. 2.00 each. 1.90 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. = 
4 C314000—Tested «2.0... .e----0--------------- 2.50 each. 2.35 each. 2.25 each. 2.10 each. 2.00 each. = 
a C315000—Select Tested .................. 3.00 each. 2.85 each. 2.70 each. 2.25 each. 2.40 each. eo 
4 Note the large saving to be made by taking advantage of our low prices on quantity lots. o 
SS OUR GUARANTEE ON QUEENS: We guarantee safe arrival of queens sent in mailing cages. We agree to refund the money oe 
¥ or replace the queen if the one first sent arrives dead; provided the beekeeper receiving the dead or unfit queen returns her at once + 
" and in her own shipping cage, properly marked with name and address of sender. No delay in returning the queen can be permitted. oo 
= This guarantee applies only on queens sent to customers in the United States and Canada. 4 
Zz Mail all queen and bee orders direct to Medina, or to our nearest branch office. z 
& : 
: “sariun® Medina, O.,U.S.A. 
$ THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, STATION edina, VU., U. 3. A. ¢ 
PR a a a a a KK KK KKK Ke Ke KKK KK KK KK KK KK 
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: GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT $ 
oe ¢, 

: TOLEDO, OHIO $ 
% BEE SUPPLIES ARE ADVANCING with lumber. Why not lay in your stock now at Old Prices? Send for $ 
* our Special BIG DISCOUNT SHEET. This will save you money. Honey Shipping Cases and Pails ready for $ 
% quick shipment. Extractors, Uncapping Cans and Storage Tanks, all sizes, at’ Lowest Cash Prices. = 
* We carry both LEWIS and ROOT Goods. Specify which you wish. Free Catalog of either make sent upon + 
% request. + 
B HONEY WANTED in exchange for Supplies. NEW CROP ONLY. 4 
‘3 a 
& a 
é GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT Bs 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


1 untested Queen $1.25, 25 or more __------ A oR a nr ae ee ey NE ee ee Se $1.00 
I A I atc sossnn pan tts Me gk Aires spate ts his te lh coh ti te so esa tein adenine @annge ahah 2.25 
es SS ee, BO OF URN iin ce ctaieds et paseeniesaWentnis 62s dckenpenennemeene 2.50 


PACKAGES 
One 2-lb. package, $3.60; 25 or more -__$3.45 One 3-lb. package, $5.00; 25 or more ___$4.75 


Add price of queens wanted when ordering above packages. 


PATTERSON & CLARK, CHARLOTTE, TEXAS 


References: Adams Nat. Bank, Devine, Tex.; Atacosa State Bank, Jourdanton, Tex. 


NUCLEI 
Two-comb regular Nuclei -__----------- $3.60 Twenty-five or more ................. $3.45 


+ 2. ©. 2. 2. © &. © 2 ©. 2. © DD. @, o, Oo 
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& ~ °° 
~ BUMPER QUALITY COUNTS—Not the Price Ks 
°° . oo 
: BREEDING WILL TELL =: 
= 3 
& GUARANTEED + 
= Queens from Extra Selected Breeders. Proven by Use. Highly ? 
4 Prolific. Hardy and Disease Resisting. 5S 
% * 
Z Untested, $1.50; 12 or more, $1.25; 100 or more, 90c. & 
+ Tested, $2.50; 12 or more, $2.00. % 
+ CROPS + 
3 Prompt replacements. Fair dealing. We rigidly adhere to the above. 53 
= °° 
} os 
& s s z 
: BOX 585 THE SOUTHLAND AP IARIES, Hattiesburg, Miss. SATISFACTION ¢ 
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SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 
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4 We have 2,000 nuclei in operation and our production of queens should be over 100 queens per day, 
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every one of which we will Guarantee to be Satisfactory, and we want to replace all that are not. We have 
been selling on that guarantee, and our replacements have been few; they must be giving satisfaction. 
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I cc saetha lias ll lin Sac, chetaab bbiph tn Ghih ied dt gl eakctecareniibinaoadancanss One, $1.00; ten or more, $ .75 
| Ne ee ee One, $1.75; ten or more, $1.50 
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THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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% * 
% 4 
3 oo 
ee v 3, 
& * 
‘3 2 
of eo 
Px y 4 
x oe 
SS + 
oe + . x 
+ Nordan’s Three-Banded Italian Queens and Bees. (Three-Banded only) 4 
¢, 
% 
+o eo 
3 
: BEEKEEPERS : 
3 ‘4 
% °° 
~ . ° . ° ° . ~~ 
oe If you have one colony or five thousand, I want you to give my Superior Strain of Three-banded Italians a trial. I am fixing the oe 
“ price right so you can. I am not a new man come out. I have been in business almost all of my life, for honey production and im- 
“? proving my strain. I have selected and bred my strain from the finest mothers in my yards, which were selected for all the good qual- 4 
*f ities for over a quarter of a century. I have spared neither labor nor money in developing my strain, until now I can put queens og 
% and bees on the market which I know are surpassed by none; and | guaranteed that money cannot buy any better in the United States. ? 
y When you introduce my queens, beekeepers, you can feel assured you have bees that cannot be surpassed by any in U. S. A., which are : 4 
@ backed by over a quarter century of improving and selecting from the finest mothers and mated to colonies drones that are selected. 4 
@ NOTICE! My strain is guaranteed immune to bee paralysis. We have found the foundation of bee paralysis is in the queen, and now, ‘% 


2°, 


oe, 


o, 
* 


after years of selecting and testing, I guarantee my strain resistant to it. Bee paralysis is greatly over the South. I will gladly re- 
place any bees I ship in which bee paralysis breaks out. 


" QUALITY AND SATISFACTION 
Each and every queen I send out, if it is one or five thousand, is guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction to purchaser’s own satisfac- 
tion; otherwise advise me and I will gladly send more to take their place. You run no risk; a record of over a quarter of a century 
of fair and honest dealings. You get your money’s worth as nearlyas possible, plus a very small profit, and my price is fixed to a very 
low profit. 
All queens select. If they do not prove up pleasing to the eye, they are not shipped. I do not price a select and ship an’ untested. 
I give the greatest care to produce the finest queens possible. 


PRICES ON QUEENS AND PACKAGES 
1 6 12 100 
Select untested......$ .75 $4.25 $ 8.00 $60.00 
, $5.70 $10.80 $85.00 
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2. Packages SS 

BS 1-lb. package, with queen (full weight), 1 to 12, $2.35 each; 12 or more, $2.30. % 

7 2-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 12, $3.85; 12 or more, $38.80. 3, 

+ Can make shipment when you want them, of either queens or packages. I appreciate your business, large or small. Reference: Ala- 3%, 
bama Bank and Trust Co., Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Mordoasoetontoes 


M. S. Nordan, Mathews, Alabama 
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“ * 
3 
ps PRICES SMASHED. 85c EACH. UNTESTED QUEENS + 
Lx 
°° o 
z , ¥ 
° 
BS If you want the best quality that is possible to produce, at the lowest price possible to produce, here is the place to ofder your queens. + 
vy I positively guarantee THAT NO BETTER QUEENS CAN BE BOUGHT, NO MATTER WHERE YOU BUY THEM. These y 
> queens are very resistant to bee paralysis, also foulbrood. When you order a tested queen or a select untested from me I don’t go out 
3, in the yard and cage the first thing I come to and send it to you, like 50 per cent of the queen breeders do. I send out what I adver- ~ 
%, tise, and I stand behind every queen I ship. If they don’t give you entire satisfaction, all you have to do is just return them at my ex- yA 
. - : é 
& pense and I will cheerfully refund your money. Order a few packages of bees and get those weak colonies of yours in shape for the z 
oo honey flow. I am prepared to ship by return express.. The price is right. A limited number of very fine selected tested queens that z 
@ would make fine breeders, at $4.00 each. Safe delivery and satisfaction positively guaranteed. + 
3. PRICES 
% 1 6 12 100 + 
& ES ENE ean nna ee $ 85 $ 4.80 $ 9.00 $ 64.00 2 
a OS eae ee 1.00 5.70 10.80 85.00 > 
“e , | ee we 2.00 10.50 19.60 150.00 é 
SS TE 2.50 14.40 27.60 — 175.00 3 
> POUND PACKAGES WITH SELECT UNTESTcD QUEENS ? 
* 1-lb. packages....1 to 12, $2.85 each; 12 or more, $2.30 each 2-lb. packages....1 to 12, $3.85 each; 12 or more, $3.80 each oo 
% Shipment made by return express. ? 
3 , 
< THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Alabama + 
SoatoatoatoafoatoatoafoafoafoatoaZoaZoaZoaZoaloaloaZoafoaZoazoals Se ee a NaN Ke Kea Kia Ka ee ee Nea Kaa Ka KK Ng 22g XX Na KR 
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b + 
: Selected f the High li : 
: elected Queens of the Highest Quality : 
é 3 
. ° ° ° 
% 1000 Full Colonies Queens by return mail. 1000 Nuclei ? 
: : 
% Three-Banded Queens our Specialty z 
3 : 
< % 
< Our queens produce bees that are wonderful honey gatherers, gentle and most resistant to all diseases. We guarantee every queen we $ 
¢, 
? ship to give entire satisfaction. We clip wings free of charge on request. Safe arrival and prompt delivery are also fully guaranteed. 5 
+ There may be other queens just as good, but we believe you will find few better. To know them, try them. £ 
o- ee 
: 
5S = 
BS HAYNEVILLE APIARY COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama 3 
: 
3 ee 
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¢ guEENS FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS BEES } 
% . 3 
3 One Queen for $1. They Satisfy. Why? ¢ 
2 : 
p< » 
¢ Because they are guaranteed to be as good as money can buy. Not a cheap queen, but a first-class queen 
“ atacheap price. Every queen guaranteed to reach destination in first-class condition, to be purely mated % 
4 and give perfect satisfaction, or money back. Orders filled by return mail. z 
$ Untested, 1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c each; 50 to 100, 80c each. z 
% Select Untested, 1 to 25, $1.25 each. Tested, $2.00 each, 12 for $20.00. ¢ 
‘4 One pound bees with queen, $3.00; 2 pounds bees with queen, $5.50. = 
oe 

+ N. FOREHAND, Ramer, Alabama = 
> 4 3 
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< z 
: |_qveess | PACKAGE BEES QUEENS | i 
* THREE-BAND iITALIANS SILVER GRAY CARNIOLANS * 
z $ 
& Western headquarters for PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. Orders booked with 25 per cent deposit, bal- BS 
*% ance just before shipping. Deliveries start April 1. Safe arrival guaranteed of bees within 5 days of ship- 3 
2 ping point, queens anywhere in U. S. A. or Canada. Free circular for the asking. 5% 
z Co ETE TEAL STAPLE $2.00 ea. 10 or more $1.75 ea. Se ene 7 Sune TF 1.25 ea. 10 or more 1.20 ea. 2 
& 2-pound package. ......................--. 3.50 ea. 10 or more 3.00 ea. 2 IND... .nconsnnsscssobpinetl 1.50 ea. 10 or more 1.40 ea. 

x NN GUI nn ee 5.00 ea. 10 or more 4.50 ea. Perch a cchindsiineenngen a Fel 2.00 ea. 10 or more 1.80 ea. te 
S oO ee eee 2.25 ea. 10 or more 2.00 ea. 

< References by permission: First National Bank of San Jose; Security State Bank, San Jose : 
$ American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill.; Western Honey Bee, Los Angeles. 

$ Write for prices in large lots. Breeders, extra selected and tested for breeding, $5.00 
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¥ At this season beekeepers begin to , 4 
= think of equipment to assist them in + 
% preparing honey and shipping it to = 
* the market. An important item is & 
D the Lewis cappings melter, the fea- > 4 
+ ture of which is that honey is never z 
= scorched or overheated by its use, 5S 
p - due to the channeled construction. = 
ss Likewise our honey tanks are electric + 
b welded, not riveted. Rauchfuss ¥ 
+ knives are the best for scraping sec- x 
= tions. Lewis shipping cases and car- + 
+ riers are best for shipping comb * 
.% Above photograph shows ag Ask for free honey house re i“ + 
~ the machinery which ‘oper- P : an — ane a & 
& ates the Lewis-Markle power _ ‘ea . =< es re ° z 
ZZ honey extractor, tank bas- + = no no ( ) sup- ei 
‘4 kets and pan removed. The Pp pun — Pe =, ho oo 
. . +2 
+ weight is under the tank, om — er Toa Bus 5S 
x e i * . 
& where it belongs, giving rig- “4 oie ig mata 4 
< idity and minimum of vibra- — o ie ges - < 
~ tion. Machinery is identical you may point the honey BS 
BS for 4-frame or 8-frame, ex- gate on any spot. + 
DOG . . i 
3 n i Px 
= BUY LEWIS “BEEWARE.” | + 
3 °° 
DOG o +2 
$ BUY LEWIS “BEEWARE.” It is simple to dismount a 
% é . the Lewis-Markle machine as % 
4 Below is the same machine ; = 
3. a ria eS well as to operate it, for the ‘4 
+ Ww “e e - pro —— afte tank rolls through a 30-inch oo 
. e o° 
* ae. ee y door and is the largest single * 
ee the baskets are in place. The : , : 4 
4 piece. An ideal machine for & 
* baskets are supported for rhage ‘ 
> : : : speed, thoroughness, rigid- 4 
: five times the strain possible . : 5S 
OG t t th ih Mand ity, ease of handling, clean- + 
x . . 
} » a — y The G. B. Lewis Company has been serving liness and price. % 
+ extraction. beekeepers for 48-.years and has developed such oe 
+ articles as the 1-piece honey section box, elec- Ba 
“ tric uncapping knife, 4-way bee escape, Modi- og 
" fied Dadant hive, etc. Your best assurance in 4 
Y buying Lewis “‘Beeware”’ is that we employ the . 
= best informed mechanical engineers available ‘4 
P and back every article with our guarantee. °° 
oe Ask your banker or fellow-beekeeper if our 5 4 
& reputation is worthy of trust. Our motto is: z 
» “We cannot succeed unless you succeed too.” + 
72 > 
% ‘ 
x 
+ If you haven’t a 1922 “Beeware’”’ x 
= catalog, just tell us to send a free 4 
2 copy. * 
= Get the four new Lewis “How” 5S 
3 booklets: “How to Produce Extract- 4 
+ ed Honey,” “How to Produce Comb 5s 
> Honey,” “How to Manage Bees in : 
+ Fall,” and “How to Remove Bees Z 
= From Trees,” each 5c. “ 
z z 
+ + 
: G. P : 
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‘| TBEWARE 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


HONEY ON HAND 


Ninety-nine per cent of the reporters state. that there 
is little on hand and very little on the shelves of the 
dealers. 

CONDITION OF BEES 


As stated in our last report, there was a very heavy 
mortality: of bees in the Inter-mountain territory. 

In this territory it has been very difficult to push the 
bees up to satisfactory condition, owing to the fact that 
the fruit bloom period was not entirely favorable. How- 
ever, bees are building up well and will be in very good 
condition for the crop which is about to start. 

In practically all other sections of the country the 
bees came out of winter in excellent condition and were 
ready for the honey flow when it started. 

This is especially true in the Central West, which is 
the exact opposite of what it was last year. Last year 
fruit bloom and dandelion bloom were spoiled by frost 
anid cloudy weather, whereas this year practically every 
blossom yielded honey, and the bees were put in the 
most excellent shape for the clover flow, and in many in- 
stances supers were necessary for fruit bloom and the 
locust bloom which follows in favorable séctions. 


THE HONEY CROP 


This report comes out a little too early to be able to 
give a very full account of the honey crop in different 
sections of the country. However, we give it as received 
from our reporters as follows: 

New England States crop just beginning and very good, 
so far, except that in Rhode Island and Connecticut the 
crop has been very much below normal, and prospects 
are only fair for the balance of the season. New York 
reports there has been no crop, so far, as the season is 
late. Pennsylvania has been above normal in honey har- 
vested and North Carolina, Virginia and Georgia are at 
least normal, with a tendency of being above normal. 
Florida reports a very poor crop, indeed, one reporter 
stating that it would not be one-fifth normal, and pros- 
pects very poor for the rest of the season. 

Mississippi reports an excellent crop, whereas some re- 
porters in Alabama stated the cool spring and too much 
rain hindered the early crop, and they will have to wait 
for the sweet clover flow to determine what they will get. 
Louisiana and Kentucky have had normal crops. How- 
ever, in Louisiana and Mississippi the extreme high wa- 
ter has done a lot of damage to beekeepers in sections 
where their lands might be inunidated. If the bees have 
not been harmed by the high water, conditions should he 
better for a crop later in the season. 

Texas opened with excellent prospects, plenty of rain 
and the season looked propitious. However, the spring 
was unfavorable, and the season was delayed so much 
that the harvest has probably not been over 50 per cent 
of the average, and it is a disappointment to most of the 
Texas localities. 

Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin have had normal crops, 
se far, although, when this is written, the honey flow is 
just starting in these sections. 

The clover sections of Indiana, Illinois and Missoun 
and the balance of the Central West, are enjoying gen- 
erally an excellent crop from white clover. The pros- 
pects earlier in the season were not flattering, but every- 
thing has been favorable, as stated before, and the honey 
flow is in some se¢tions magnificent. We refer most es- 
p«cially to Missouri, which has not had a very good crop 
for several years. Practically every report coming in 
from Missouri states that the white clover never was so 
thick, and that bees are booming. The same thing ap- 
pears to be true of most sections of Illinois and of south- 
ern and eastern Iowa. Northern Iowa seems to have suf- 
fered from drought, but recent rains have partly allevi- 
ated the condition, and prospects are for a good flow from 
sweet clover and white clover. 

The Inter-mountain territory has not harvested any 
honey yet and at the time this is written, June 1, reports 
are still coming in that bees are being fed in the Inter- 


mountain territory to build them up for the honey flow 
which is to follow. 

The same is true of Arizona. 

Oregon and Washington also consider bees in most 
excellent shape, but of course no honey harvested so far. 

Early reports from California’ indicated that there 
would be an extremely large crop there, owing to very 
favorable spring rains. Naturally the crop of orange 
honey was considerably curtailed by the frost, and the 
result is that the orange crop has been very short. A 
report from one of the most prominent beekeepers in 
southern California states that he has harvested from 
his colonies about 40 to 50 pounds average, so far, and 
he thinks this will be a big half of the crop which is to be 
harvested entirely. Report from another beekeeper in a 
different section is that he has harvested only one-third 
crop so far and with prospects not flattering for the rest 
of the season. All in all, therefore, California prospects 
have not turned out as rosily as it looked a little earlier 
in the season, although probably the honey crop will be 
at least as large as last year, and possibly larger. 


PROSPECTS FOR BALANCE OF SEASON 


As stated by several reporters, it is very difficult to 
give any idea of what the balance of the season will bring, 
depending entirely upon weather conditions. However, 
it seems with ordinary rains the whole white clover pro- 
ducing areas should continue to produce white clover 
honey until the middle of July, at least, and considerably 
longer than this in the northern tier of states. 

In the southeast, prospects seem very fair for the later 
flows and Texas beekeepers are hoping that conditions 
will be favorable for good flows from the summer and 
fall bloom. 

The Inter-mountain territory looks for excellent crops, 
although Colorado reports very dry weather and hopes 
for sufficient rain to put blossoms in best shape. 

Wisconsin, at best, can not have a normal flow, owing 
to the fact that the white clover was badly damaged by 
the drought last year. 


HONEY PRICES 


With a short carry-over from last season, retail honey 
prices have held very well to the figures set earlier in the 
season. Quotations are already coming in on the new 
crop, both from the southeast and from Texas and Cali- 
fornia. In all instances prices are at least the equal of 
last year and they seem to range a little higher, if any- 
thing. Water-white orange honey is scarce and seems to 
be in good demand at price of about 1c above last year. 


SUMMARY 


In general, it is too early at this writing to give very 
definite statement as to just what the crop will be, al- 
though it is our opinion from reports coming in that the 
total crop throughout the country will equal and probably 
be considerably better than in 1921. 

The white clover regions will evidently produce more 
than last year, and likely California will have a slightly 
larger crop. In the southwest it is doubtful whether the 
crop will be as large as in 1921. A fuller report of honey 
produced will be given in our August issue. 

Inasmuch as practically all honey is cleaned up and the 
demand seems to be at least as good as it was a year ago, 
it is a question whether there will be much reduction from 
last year’s prices. There is this year a very heavy fruit 
crop throughout the Central West, which will probably 
have an effect upon the demand for honey. Last year 
the fruit crop in practically all sections was short and the 
demand for honey was proportionately large. However, 
with proper effort on the part of the beekeeper, the late 
demand, which is always good, can be developed, and we 
have no doubt but that honey sales can be stimulated 
largely in this manner. Beekeepers as yet are honey pro- 
ducers, and not honey marketers. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less than 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 15th of each month preceding 
date of issue: If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 





BEES AND QUEENS 
Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey, 
HIGH GRADE Italian queens, laying, $1.50; 


tested, $2.50; day-old, 50c. Introduction guar- 
anteed, 75c. 





James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1 untest- 
ed, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Tested, $2.00. 
J. F. Michael, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 
BRIGHT 8-banded queens an nuclei. See cut 
prices in our ad. on page 328. 
Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala. 
CONNECTICUT QUEENS—Highest grade 3- 
banded Italians. Untested, $1 each; 6, 
$5.50; 12, $10; 50, $40; 100, $75 Two pounds 
bees with queen, $4; three pounds with queen, 
$6. Day-old virgin queens, 40c each; 3 for 
$1. First class stock and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No disease here. Conn. Valley Apiaries. 
A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


NO MORE PACKAGE BEES this season. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 
TRY MY Caucasian or Italian 3-frame nuclei 
at $5.50 each with tested queen; with un- 
tested queen, $5 each. Tested queens, $1.50 
each; untested, $1.00 each. Italians by return 
mail. No disease. Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, N. C. 
WARRANTED PURE MATED Italian 
queens in special sure-introducing cages. 
First order, $1.25 each; 30 years experience in 
queen rearing. No honey in queen candy. 
Daniel Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 
FOR SALE—lItalian queens. Untested, $1.25 
each; 6, $7.00; 12, $13.50. Tested, $2.00. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. Un- 
tested, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each. Tested, $1.40 each. Good honey gath- 
erers, hardy and gentle. No disease; safe ar- 
rival. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


CALIFORNIA QUEENS—100 per cent per- 
fect; large, vigorous Italians, guaranteed lay- 
ers. They are making a hit, as proven by re- 
peated orders and letters of appreciation. Am 
building a name and reputation; try at least 
one; you will surely want more then. Prices re- 
duced. Select untested, 1, $1; 6, $5.50; 25, 90c 
each. 
H. Peterman, R. F. D., Lathr.p, Calif. 
REQUEEN with Simmons Queens. Prices re- 
duced. 
Fairmont Apiary, Livingston, N. Y. 
“FLORIDA FIRST” QUEENS—Prices July 
to November: Select untested, $1.25; 5 for 
$5. Select tested, $2; 5 for $9. Bright three- 
banded Italians; gentle, vigorous and prolific. 
Bred right. Indian River Apiaries, Wilson, 
Fla. Circular on request. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Three-banded, select un- 

tested, guaranteed. Queen and drone moth- 
ers are chosen from colonies noted for honey 
production, hardiness, prolificness, gentleness, 
and perfect ‘markings. Price, after July 1: 
$1.25 each; 12, $1.00 each. Special prices on 
larger orders. Send for circular. : 

J. H. Haughey Co., Berrien Springs, Mich. 


WE ARE OFFERING our bright Italian 
queens at 85c each, $9.00 per dozen, $65 per 
100 in 100 lots. Safe arrival, pure mating and 
reasonable satisfaction guaranteed in United 
States and Canada. ; 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 











ITALIAN BEES—Full colonies with Italian 
queen, $15; two for $25. Three-frame nu- 
cleus with queen, $6.50. Three-pound package 
with queen, $6.50. No disease. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
an’s Honey Farms, 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Props., 
Hebron, Ind. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 1, 
$1.25; dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. J. Sanford & Son, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 60, McKenzie, ala. 
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SWARTS’ AMERICAN: GOLDEN QUErNS 
produce golden bees of highest quality. Un- 
tested, $1.25 each, 6 for $6.50; tested, $3.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
. L. Swarts, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens; untested, 
$1, 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each; tested, 
$1.50; select tested, $2.50. No disease of any 
kind; bees very gentle and good honey gath- 
erers. 
on D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 
SPICER’S 3-band Italian queens by return 
mail. 1f you are interested in improving 


your stock and getting larger returns from 
your bees, head your colonies with these 
queens. Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00. 


‘Lested, $2.00 each. 
Rob’t B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 
PURE 3-banded Italian queens, reared by the 
Doolittle method f. m the best honey-pro- 
ducing mothers. $1.00 each; tested $2.00. I 
guarantee pure mating and safe arrival. 
H. N. Boley, Hillsboro, Lowa. 
SPECIAL PRICE in August—Latham wil 
mail untested queens during August for $1 
each, if order is received three weeks in ad- 
vance of mailing date. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
ELTON WARNER’S QUALITY QUEENS— 
Progeny of his famous Porto Rican breeding 
stock. Write for price list; 20 per cent off at- 
ter June 30. 
Elton Warner Apiaries, Asheville, N. C. 
3-BANVED QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
any way desired. Write for prices. 
Curd Walker, Scotts Station, Ala. 
3-BANDED Italian queens, $1.00 each, $10 per 
dozen. labama Bee Co., 
Rt. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. = * Cook, 
86 Dey St., New York City. 
QUEENS—3-banded Italian; also goldens; the 
thrifty kind. Untested, 1, $1; 6, $5.50; 12, 
$10. Tested, 1, $2; 6, $11.50; 12, $22. Select 
tested,1l, $3; 6, $12.50; 12, $24. Write for 
prices after July 1. No disease. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja, N. C. 
PINARD’S QUALITY of Root’s strain of 
bees and queens. Virgins, 50c. Untested 
queens, $1.25 each; larger lots, write. Circu- 
lar free, After July 1, 10 per cent discount. 
A. J. Pinard, 440 N. 6th St., S_n Jose, Calif. 


Bees in 


BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Cy- 
press hives tor sale. Write for terms. 
Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga, 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—Un- 
tested, June, $1.15 each; six for $6.50. Af- 
ter July 15, $1 each; six for $5.50. No ques- 
tionable methods, no queenless stunts, no 
swarm boxes, no dry grafting, no hatching 
into cages, no baby nuclei. I rely on super- 
sedure conditions in big queenright colonies. 
Matings from strong 3-frame nuclei, 
John Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. 
YOUR ORDER for queens will be filled by re- 
turn mail. Only one grade and that the best 
of 3-banded Italians. Untested, $1; $10 per 
doz. Tested, $1.25 each. No disease. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. W. K. Shaw & Son, 
Loreauville, wa., Box 72. 
WE SPECIALIZE on three-pand Italians, bred 
for business. See ad. elsewhere for prices. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 
J. D. Yancey, Mgr., Bay City, Texas. 
HEAD YOUR COLONIES with Williams’ 
Italian queens of quality and get more pleas- 
ure and profit from your bees. They produce 
bees that are gentle, hardy and hustling. De- 
scriptive circular free. Select untested 75c 
each, 
P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” Queens, line-bred Italians, 
$1.50 each; 10 to 24, $1.30 each; 25 to 49, 
$1.25 each; 50 to 99, $1.20 each; 100 queens, 
$115. See page 38 of January number. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





QUEENS—tThree-band, special price for June 
and July. To decrease our nuclei through 
summer we will ship our pedigreed strain of 
honey-getting 3-band queens at $1 each. 
Dr. White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 





July 


BURLESON’S three-banded Italian Queens. 
For balance of 1922, $1 each or $90 per 100. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
all orders, together with money, to my man- 
ager, J. W. Seay, Mathis, Texas. 
T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
DEPENDABLE QUEENS—Golden or three- 
banded, after June 1: One, $1.50; six, $8; 
dozen, $15. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Card brings circular. 
Ross B. Scott, LaGrange, Ind. 
1908 DARROW’S QUEENS EXCEL 1922 
Read ad. on page 3825. 
WHEN it’s quality, service and satisfaction, 
you want to try Pinard. 
A. J. Pinard, 440 N. 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 
BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Two- 
pound packages bees with untested queens, 
$3.65; 3-pound packages bees with untested 
queens, $4.55; 2-frame nuclei with untested 
queens, $3.80; 3-frame nuclei with untested 
queens, $4.70, in lots of 100 or more. For 
small lots add 10 per cent. Reference: Secur 
ity Bank and Trust Co., Wharton, Texas. 
W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 
QUEENS, QUEENS, from my old leather-back 
Italian queen. Ready to ship after April 15. 
She is the head of my apiaries. Untested, 
$1.25; tested, $2.50; select tested, $3.00 
More than 12, prices on application. Guaran 
teed safe delivery. Wilder & Son, 
Rt. 2, Box 14, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


TRY ACHORD’S Package Bees and Queens. 
Price list by return mail. 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WE BELIEVED in tormer years that we had 














the best Italian queens obtainable. ‘We still 
believe it.” Mr. H. E. Crowther, Jefterson, 
Ohio, a large commercial honey _ producer, 


writes: ‘“‘They are fine specimens, indeed, and 
very resistant to foulbrood.” We are making the 
price this year in reach of all. Untested, $1, 
select untested $1.25, tested $2, select tested 
$2.50. We will sell virgins at 50c. We have 
breeders from Italy, and can furnish either 
from Americanized or imported stock. 
F. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. 
PACKAGE BEES, $1.50 per pound; untested 
Italian or Carniolan queens, $1.25 each. See 
larger Adv. Free circular. J. E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
GOLDEN QUEENS, GOLDEN—1922 price: 
untested, one, $1.25; doz., $12. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.50; doz., $15; tested, one, $2.50, 
doz., $27.50. Pure mating and safe arrival 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Book- 
ing orders now. 
Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Early package bees, nuclei and 


queens. Shipping season from March 1 to 
June 1. We handle 1,800 colonies. No dis- 
ease. Loveitt Honey Co., 


602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—Se- 
lect untested, $1 each, $9 per dozen; 1-lb. 

package with queen, $3; 2-lb. package with 

queen, $5. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. : 

W. T. Perdue & Sons, Rt. 1, Ft. Deposit, Ala 


QUEENS—We are prepared to furnish queens 
in quantities promptly. These queens are 
reared for us by the most reliable breeders. 
Write for prices. . 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
1903 DARROW’S QUEENS EXCEL 1922 
Read display ad. on page 325. 


FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 

tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. i 
tested, $1.25; 12, $13. 
prices. 


Root’s goods at Roct’ 
A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 

Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; test« 
$2.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 

Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo. Neb. 

BEES BY THE POUND, ALSU QUEEN> 

Booking orders now. Free circular gi‘ 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsew‘ere. 

Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 





E. B. Ault, Pr 
FOR SALE—400 stands clean bees, extractirs 
equipment; ood location; for eas< 
write. The Oregon A-iary Co., 


Nyssa, _Orego n. 





FOR SALE—My 1922 Golden Italian queens, 

the hustling kind, second to none. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Price, untested, $1 each, $10 
per doz., or $80 per 100. Tested, $1.75 each. 
After June 15, 90c each, or $9 per doz.; $70 
per 100. Tested, $1.50 each. 





F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





“ACE-HIGH” three-banded Italians _ hust’ 
Bred from excellent stock. No effort or € , 
pense spared to produce quality. No diseas’ 
Prices reasonable. Send for descriptive circ 
lar now, before you forget. 
; A. G. Van Ronzelen, 


Route 2, Box 212, San Antonio, Texas. 
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HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each. 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


DIEMER QUEENS—I make a specialty of 
good three-banded Italian queens at $1 each. 
J. F: Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


UNSURPASSED ITALIAN QUEENS, ready 
June 1: Untested, 1, $1.25; 6, $7; 12, 
$12.50; 50, $50; 100, $95. Tested, 1, $2; 6, 
$11. Every queen is mated.and laying before 
she is mailed. 
J. D. Harrah, Freewater, Ore. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS—None better. Select 
tested, $2.50 each; select untested, $1.25 each. 
Also choice Italians, same prices. Send for 
circulars. 
Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 


LARGE, HARDY, PROLIFIC QUEENS— 

Three-band Italians and goldens. Pure mat- 
ing and safe arrival guaranteed. We ship 
only queens that are top-notchers in size, pro- 
lificness and color. After June 1, prices as 
follows: -Untested $1.25 each, 6 for $7; se- 
lect untested $1.50 each, 6 for $8.50; select 
tested $3 each. Special prices on larger quan- 
tities. Queens clipped free on request. Health 
certificate with each shipment. 

Buckeye Queens. Zoarville. Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Consumers say rich and fine. .-twater Honey. 
FOR SALE—80 cases, 60-lb. cans, two in a 

case, 60c per case. Honey was liauified with 
dry heat, leaving the cans in extra fine con- 
dition. John C. Bull, 

1013 Calumet Ave., Valparaiso, Ind. 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. , tins, water 

white orange, 15c; white sage, 14c; extra 
light amber sage, 12c; New York State buck- 
wheat, 10c, for immediate shipment from New 
York. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Woodhaven, N. Y 
HONEY—Atwater sells fine’ alfalfa-clover 
honey. extra strong cases, case of two 60-lb 
cans, $12: case of twelve 5-lb. pails, $7.80, all 
. 0. b. here. Ten-lb pails all sold out; plenty 
of the others on hand. 
F Atwater Meridian. Idaho 


FOR SALE—Several tons dark and amber bak- 
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FOR SALE—Italian bees and standard equip- 
ment at half price. F. Olson, 
1923 Grand, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Reversible 2-frame Cowan ex- 
tractor and 20 colonies bees in standard 10- 
frame hives and equipment. 
Harry P. Itnyre, 511 W. 10th St., 
Sterling, II. 





FOR SALE—25 colonies of Italian bees and 
equipment for extracted honey. Write for 
particulars at once. 
M. P. Woodworth, Rt. 2, 
FOR SALE—White and 
honey; also comb honey. 
State quantity wanted. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—Bee location. Located in Clo- 
verland, the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
Greatest clover location on earth, three-eighths 
mile to P. O. and R. R. station. Good house, 
2% acres land, flowing well, etc. No bees in 
territory; unoccupied; great chance for bee 
keeper seeking a location where no bee disease 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
amber extracted 
Write for prices. 


exists Address “Owner,” Lock Box 126 
Rudyard, Mich 
1903 DARROW’S QUEENS EXCEL 1922 


Read display ad. on page 325. 
SELL OR TRADE, now or in fall, complete 
outfit to produce about 1 car each comb and 
extracted honey. One of the best outfits in the 
west. Good reason for selling. Address 
West, care Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., 
Denver, Colo. 
ROBBING PREVENTED or stopped. J. A 
B. entrance guards do the trick. Return mail. 


one $1. John A. Bloomgren, 
Ridgway. Pa 
FOR SALE—Modern standard make type- 


writer, $50: or will trade for bees, queens. 
honey, or offer. Mrs. Ida Harris, 
Box 7097. Tusealoosa, Ala 
FOR SALE—Good second-hand 0-lb cans. two 
cans to a case. boxed. at 60c per c._e f. o. b. 
Cincinnati. Terms cash 
C. H. W. Weber & Co.. 2163 Central Ave. 


Cincinnati. Ohio 


FOR SALE—‘“Superior” Foundation (Weed 








: process) Quality and service unexcelled 
ing honey; new crop comb honey ready about Sunerior Honey Co.. Oaden. Utah 
July 10. I. G. Quirin. Bellevue. Ohio 
SUPPLI 
| tact WANTED 
Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey. a ; 
PROTECTION HIVES (good), $1.50 each; | Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey. 


Novice extractor, No. 5B, like new, $15. 
A. R. Coover, Gladbrook. Iowa 
THE BIGTIMBER BEE SUPPLY CO., Big- 
timber, Mont., the original and _ present 
manufacturers of the famous Kleinhesselink 
line, is making special offers on introductory 
orders. 
HONEY CANS AND PAILS—New 
50 cases at 9lc per case of two cans. 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew. Miss. 


sixties, 


SEND FOR our bargain list of new bee sup- 
plies, hives, frames, bottoms, covers, sections, 
shipping cases, almost everything you want. 
Some at 50 per cent discount. 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee looks 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis 
pose of? Tf so send us a list. 
American Ree Tournal. Hamilton, Tl 





FOR SALE 


Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey. 


FOR SALE—50 colonies Italians; 10-frame 
hives; combs from full sheets wired founda- 


tion. Dr. Eugene L. Crowson, 
Pickering, Mo. 
FOR SALE—10-frame colonies Achora’s 


strain; wired comb, $12. 
James Wheeler, Maroa, Ill. 


FOR SALE—350 colonies of bees with com- 
plete extracting equipment, including power 
extractor, steam boiler, and auto truck, with or 
without 1922 crop. 
Scott McClanahan, Rt. 1, Parma, Idaho. 


WANTED 


honey. 


Prices on comb and_ extracted 
Send samples of extracted. 


O’Flyng, N. Monroe, Decatur, Ill. 
WANTED—To trade a Fairbanks-Morse gas 
engine, slightly used, for nuclei or bees. 

Geo. Weber, Genoa, IIl. 
WOULD LIKE TO BUY more 
honey, some beeswax and also maple syrup. 
Paul Thomae, 1156 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis 
WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 

for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 

204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 

dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 


some 


good 


WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted Elton Warner. Asheville. NC. 


WANTED—Honrey, section. bulk comb and ex: 
tracted W. A. Hunter, Terre Haute, Ind 





SITUATIONS 


Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey. 
WANTED—Man to work coming season in 
our apiaries. State age, experience and 
wages wanted in first letter; also give refer- 
ence. The Rocky Mountain Bee Co., 
Box 1319. Billings, Mont. 


WANTED-—Situation by energetic and indus- 
trious young man who wishes to take up bee 
culture. Would like to work for board and 
room where a large apiary is kept. State num- 
ber of colonies. 
J. W. O., P. O. Box 344, Eureka, Calif. 


WANTED—Man for comb honey production. 





State age, wages expected, and experience. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont, 
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WANTED—One experienced man, and stu- 
dents or helpers, in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near sum- 
mer resorts. Write, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


REAL ESTATE 

Consumers say rich and fine. Atwater Honey. 
BEAUTIFULLY located apiary in New Jer- 
sey, 25 miles from New York City. New 
stucco house with all city improvements; fine 
locality for bees and poultry. Cash $2,000, bal- 
ance $6,000 mortgage, or will take partnership 

with reliable party. Inquire 556 Park Ave, 
West New York, New Jersey. 
FOR SALE—Place of 47 acres 2% miles from 
good town with two railroads; one of the 
best equipped bee farms in the state. i 
long time on part of the purchase price. 
also sell all, or part, of 350 colonies Italian 
bees, and a full equipment of supers for ex- 
tracting. Six or eight thousand dollars will 
swing this proposition, and, for anyone want- 
ing a ready built up, paying business, it will 
bear investigation. Good outyards already lo- 
cated, and everything “ready to go.” But 
please do not write unless you are fixed for 
business, as we are busy. ‘ 

E. S. Miles & Son, 
Dunlap, Harrison County, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Consumers say rich and fine. 














Atwater Honey. 


FOX TERRIERS—Best burglar protection, 
hunters and companions. Choice puppies 
cheap. Lorenzo Clarke, »+inona, Minn. 


PUSH-IN COMB INTRODUCING CAGE, 
35c; 3 for $1. It will do the business. See 
advertisement in April number. 
O. S. Rexford, Winsted, Conn. 
WANTED—To exchange for 3-frame nuclei of 
Italian bees with tested queens, complet. 
radio receiving apparatus, 75 ft. twisted copper 
wire, aerial with insulators, bulb detector and 
ampliier mounted with transformer and rheo- 
stais; loose coupler; variable condensers (2) 
A and B batteries; 6-60 storage battery; im- 
ported telephone receivers; all necessary wire 
and clamps. Have received human voice clear 
and distinct over 400 miles distance. New, 
complete and ready to use. No extras to buy. 
Cost $143. What have you to offer? 
H. A. Van Cott, 
Glenwood Landing, Long Island, N. Y. 





Motts’ Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens this season, 
after July 1, $1 each; select guaran- 
teed pure mated or replaced free, 
$1.50 each; select tested, $2.50; vir- 
gins, 60c each. 


Plans “How to Introduce Queens” 
and Increase,” 25c. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





Illinois Field Meets 

The following field meets have 
been arranged for Illinois: July 19, 
Henry County at Andover; July 20, 
Putnam County at Putnam; July 21, 
Macon County at Decatur; July 22, 
I. and I. Association at Danville; July 
25, McLean County at Bloomington; 
July 26, Christian County at Taylor- 
ville; July 27 Coles County at 
Charleston. 

Mr. E. W. Atkins, of the Lewis 
Company, is to attend these meetings 
from July 19 to July 22, and it is 
hoped to get Mr. E. R. Root to at- 
tend the whole series of meetings 
from July 19 to July 27, or at least 
to have a Root representative at the 
meetings for July 25, 26 and 27. 
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TO SELL YOUR HONEY WELL IT 
MUST LOOK WELL 


This means, whether you sell your honey locally or ship it, and whether it is comb or extracted, that it must be put into good-looking 
packages—tin, glass or carton. Then, if you ship it, the shipping case must be strong enough to prevent any possible damage to the pack- 
age in transit. The dressing up of your honey package with a handsome label is another part of the honey-selling business. If you are 
going to do roadside selling, as thousands of beekeepers do, you will want an attractive “Honey for Sale” sign. Note the prices quoted on 
many of these articles—then order today, while the stocks at our home office and at our branches are full and in finest condition. 


FIVE GALLON (60-lb.) SQUARE CANS AND SHIPPING CASES 


Our 5-gallon square cans are equipped with wire handles, 14-inch screw cap, put up in 
strong re-shipping cases having %-inch ends, %-inch sides, bottom and top; no partition. The 
following prices are f. o. b. Medina, New York, Baltimore and New Orleans. Shipment will be 
made from point nearest you. Prices: 

5-gal. square cans, 2 in case, 10 cases, $10.50; 50 cases, $50; 100 cases, $95. 
(Shipment from Chicago, 10c per case extra). 
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ROUND JARS 
The round jars we have to offer are made of clear white glass. This white glass does not 
darken the honey’s color as green glass does. The jars are fitted with lacquered tin caps, lined & 
with thick wax paper disks packed in re-shipping cases of 24 jars each. The following prices + 
are f. o. b. Medina, Chicago, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk. Shipment will ¥ 
be made from point nearest to you. Prices: “ 
16-oz. Round Jar, 24 in case, weight 18 lIbs., per case, $1.20; 30 cases, $33. : 4 
$2-0z. Round Jar, 12 in case, weight 12 lbs., per case, 90c; 30 cases, $25.50. z 
The following prices on round jars are f. o. b. St. Paul and New Orleans, and these prices . 
will be applicable only when shipment is made from these points: = 
16-0z. Round Jar, 24 in case, weight 18 lIbs., per case, $1.35; 80 cases, $37.50. p 4 
$2-0oz Round Jar, 12 in case, weight 12 lbs., per case, $1.00; 30 cases, $28.50. 4 
x 
FRICTION TOP CANS AND PAILS + 
x 
We offer these for shipment in original packages only, either from Medina or from + 
factories located in Central Western Virginia, Southern Ohio, Southeastern Iowa and os 
Southeastern Louisiana. Prices: = 
2™%4-lb. can—Box of 24, $1.10; carton of 100, $4.00; crate of 500, $18.00. & 
5-lb. pail—Box of 12, $ .90; carton of 50, $3.25; crate of 100, $6.50. r 4 
7 
10-lb. pail—Box of 6, $ .75; carton of 50, $4.50; crate of 100, $9.00. 5S 
(Note—The 2%-lb. can has no bail while the 5-lb. and 10-Ib. pails have a wire bail). * 
.- 
bs 
“2 
61%4-OUNCE TUMBLERS + 
x 
For an inexpensive package holding a scant half pound of honey, the tin-top 4 
tumbler is very popular. We supply with these tumblers, besides the tin top, a wax- S 
paper disk for sealing it tight when filled with honey: 4 
DOG 
6%4-0z. tumbler, with tin top, 4-dozen case ............-.......-.:c-sce0e+--- $1.40 + 
x 
3 
, CARTONS FOR COMB HONEY 4 
| The best salesman for the beekeeper who makes a business of producing comb honey, is an attrac- + 
al tive and sanitary carton. Comb honey put up in cartons is free from dust and flies. Being printed 
| ZZ in two colors with this special engraved design on the front, it makes a very handsome package. 3 
|\2Zz Price of folding cartons, printed: 4 
\Ze5 Sizes of sections: 4%4x1%, 4%4x1%, 4x5x1% é 
\2.%2 | Price per 100, $1.35; per 1,000, $13.20. £ 
SrA 
or, “— 
lee Price of Danz. or slip cartons, printed: ° + 
7% Size of sections: 41%4x1%, 4%4x1%, 4x5x1%. ne 
\Zz Price per 100, $1.25; per 1;000, $12.00. + 
ie ee 
\Z For printing name and address on cartons, add per 100, $1.50; per 1,000, $3.00. + 
\4 For plain cartons with no printing, deduct, per 100, 20c; per 1,000, $2.00. = 
2 
SHIPPING CASES = 
Comb honey, to be shipped safely and bring top prices, requires a ery strong as 4 
well as a good looking shipping case. This is exactly the kind we make. Our cases 
are regularly single-tier for 24 sections, but can furnish the double-tier case from Me- ¥ 
dina, or Council Bluffs. When in flat, we include nails, and, as ordered, we ship 
with or ‘without 2-inch glass strips with the necessary grooved wood strips and end- = 
blocks to put in the glass side. Prices: . 
Sizes of sections. In flat with glass, in lots of In flat, no glass B3 
100 10 100 
4Y4x4Y4x1lR ... ; , $6.00 $58.00 $5.75 $55.50 
ro SS SIE I TR 580 56.00 5.55 53.50 
S We ee cccnnn. oa ES REE 5.80 56.00 5.55 53.50 
"SERCH eORER Ts: 5.80 56.00 5.55 53.50 
354x5 x1¥ ...... ola 5.80 56.00 5.55 53.50 340 





HONEY LABELS 


Our catalog of handsome new honey label designs will be out within a few days. These will be the handsomest labels we have ever 
offered the beekeepers. Write for this catalog and we will mail it as soon as it is off the press. 


OTHER THINGS YOU MAY NEED 
Other articles you may need at extracting time and on which we shall be glad to quote you attractive prices, are parcel post cans in 


cartons, small screw-cap oblong cans, Mason and E-Z Seal jars, sample mailing blocks for honey, scales for weighing sections, stamping 
outfit for sections, carriers for shipping comb honey and “Honey for Sale” signs. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, O. 
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DON’T DELAY—Get our Prices and we'll get Your Order 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


“Falcon” 


Supplies, Queens, Foundation 





W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,,wtE{2wx) N. Y., U.S. A. 
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‘‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 











. Our H 
BARNES’ FOOTPOWER MACHINERY ur Honey Labels are Good Labels Send for Catalog. 


Read whatJ. E Parent ‘ American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 
e ‘ , 2 


of Chariton, N.Y. says: ~ekeeu 


‘‘We cut with one of 

your Combined 4 
i ¥s ; | 

(org adlagal ag tg sane: Panes Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 

cap, 100 honey-racks, J | Waterloo, lowa 

5,00 frames and a great p> 2 \ , Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers, 

deal of other work.”’ Ml Photo Retouchers, Designers 


SUF . : 
Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. i emt Signet 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
by the 
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ACHORD’S ITALIANS ARE GOOD BEES 


Whether you have only a few colonies or five hundred, we believe you will like them, and they will prove 
a worthy addition to your yard. They are a bright, hustling, three-banded strain, bred primarily for honey- 
production, but also for gentleness and color. We have spared neither labor nor expense to make them the 
very best. a 0 Sa ai 
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Price of Queens, June 15 to October 1: 


Untested _$1.00 each; 5 or more, $ .90; 10 or more, $ .80; 25 or more, $ .75 
Select untested____$1.10 each; 5 or more, $1.00; 10 or more, $ .90; 25 or more, $ .80 
$1.75 each; 5.or more, $1.65 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Ww. D. ACHORD, FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
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QUEENS OF QUALITY 


ITALIANS CARNIOLANS GOLDENS 


We ship thousands of Queens and thousands of pounds of Bees all over the United States and Canada every year. 
Two-comb Regular Nuclei, no extra bees cvs ee $3.75 One-pound package Bees, $2.25 each; 25 or more 
Three-comb Regular Nuclei, no extra bees ..........-.---1---------++ 5.25 Two-pound package bees, $3.75 each; 25 or more 
Two-comb Regular Nuclei, with one pound extra bees 5.25 Three-pound package Bees, $5.25 each; 25 or more .... 

One-comb Regular Nuclei, with two pounds extra bees........ 5.25 


QUEEN FREE with all of the akove packages excent 1-pound 
size; will furnish them at half price with thesz 
PRICES OF QUEENS ONLY 


‘1 Untested Queen, $1.05 each; 25 or more, 91c each; per - 1 Tested Queen, $1.57; 25 or more, each . 
100, Q : ...-$85.00 1 Select Tested Queen, $1.85; 25 or more, each f 
1 Select Untested, $1.19 each; 25 or more, $1.05 each; per Breeders $5.00, $10.00 and $15.00 each 
100 $95. Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, CALALLEN, TEXAS 


. B. AULT, PRop. 
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ALWAYS MAKE SURE THAT THIS TRADE- 
MARK IS STAMPED ON EACH PIECEiOF; 
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= Ow. Tidewater" Cypress 
Teave Mann Rec. U.S, Paz Ormee “THE WOOD ETERNAL’’ 








THEN YOU BUY SAFETY (AND SATISFAC- 
TION) FIRST, LAST AND ’TWEEN TIMES 


“ALL-HEART” GRADE FOR BEEKEEPERS’ USE 























| ApprEss NEAREST OFFICE 


Southern 
Gypress Manufacturers 
Association 





1251 Poydras Bulliding 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


1251 Graham Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS 


THE THRIFTY KIND 
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For over a quarter of a century our bees and queens have been giving satisfaction to America’s greatest 
honey producers. 
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Careful selecting has brought our strain of bees up to a standard surpassed by none but superior to 
many. We are constantly selecting to improve the thriftiness, hardiness, gentleness and beauty of our bees. 
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Our queens are bred from mothers imported from Italy in the spring of 1921, or the daughters of queens 
imported in 1920. Cross breeding with our domestic strain lightens the color of the imported bee and 


brings them up to our standard, which is surpassed by none but superior to many. We breed into them 
thriftiness and hardiness. 
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We guarantee our bees to be purely mated and to give satisfaction the world over. Safe arrival is guaran- $ 
teed in the United States and Canada. 


+ PRICES: 

oe 

$ 1, $1; 6 to 11, 90c; 12 to 49, 85c; 50 to 99, 75c; 100 to 299, 70c; 300 up, 65c. 
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Root Two-frame Reversible Extrac- 


tor, more of which have probably 
been sold than all other extractors 
combined. 


EVERY EXTRACTING NEED MET 





What Extractor to Buy 


What should you know and know very positively about an ex- 
tractor before buying one? 

You should know, first of all, that it is strong, rugged, built 
on right mechanical principles, and so will not fail you in the 
busy rush of the extracting season. 


You should know that back of the extractor that you buy 
stands the guarantee of a manufacturer who knows the prob- 
lems of extracting and has thoroughly worked them out Ly 
years of test anid experience. 

You should know that the manufacturer of whom you buy 
will be able to give you lasting service, that is to say, furnish 
you parts for the extractor you buy today even ten or twenty- 
five years from today, and do it by the earliest express or mail. 

You should know that the extractor you buy has the fewest 
complications possible, and is the easiest to operate. 

You should know that the extractor you choose has stood the 
test of years and is not an experiment that may soon go to the 
extractor cemetery where so many “new” extractors and extrac- 
tor hopes have gone. 


OUR PROPOSITION TO YOU 


We invite the beekeeper to put any one of our extractors to the severest test for strength of 
construction. Put ours alongside of any other extractor of like capacity, speed both up to the 
highest number of revolutions possible, and judge for yourself as to strength and ruggedness. 


Our warrant for quality and correct construction is this: Most of the extractors we made and 
sold 25 or 30 years ago are still in operation and doing excellent work. We are making even 
sturdier, longer-lasting extractors today—for we know how. 


Our warrant for prompt service today and ten years from today is this: We are furnishing 
extractor parts for models made 25 years ago and furnishing such parts by the first outgoing 
express or mail. What we have done in the past, we shall do in the future. If you buy an ex- 
tractor of us today, and five or ten or twenty-five years from today want a part for it, our factory 
will furnish it by earliest return mail or express—just as we have done for years. You can’t get 
that service except from the long-established manufacturer. 

































Our 50 years of experience in designing and manufac- 
turing extractors has taught us the extracting needs of the 
different classes of beekeepers, and today we manufacture 
nine regular models. The line runs from the “‘Novice”’ 2- 
frame hand extractor (the excellent little extractor de- 
signed by A. I. Root 53 years ago) up to the latest big ex- 
tractor, our 8-frame Buckeye Power Extractor. It is a 
complete line. In it is your extractor, and we shall be 
glad to advise you what extractor you need if you will 
tell us how much extracting you have to do, where you 
have to do it, whether you have power or not, how long 
time you have in which to do it, and so forth. 


COMPLETE EXTRACTING OUTFIT 


‘ Besides our complete line of extractors, we have the 
best and latest in uncapping knives, honey storage tanks, 
capping melters, wax extractors, wax presses, honey 
strainers, oil and gasoline stoves—everything for extract- 
ing. Ten pages of our 1922 catalog are devoted to ex- 
tracting equipment. It is free to you for the asking. 

Write for quotations on your complete extracting equip- 
ment. 


THE A. Il. ROOT CO., 





WEST SIDE STATION 





Same a a 


Four-frame Butloge ney (or Power) Extrac- 





tor. 


MEDINA, O. 











